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work hard and sacrifice a little more 
in return for prestige and honor. 
The Corps’ problem is not getting 
men but getting desirable type men. 
The Draft can supply us with men, 
but we desire, through the medium 
of sound recruiting principles, to 
enlist volunteers who the training 
elements can mold into Marines. 


Roger! 
| .,.In line with the Commandant’s 
| policy and the results of General 
Litzenberg’s board, it’s high time 
that the persons responsible for the 
F sate of readiness of the Marine 

Corps (the S 3’s) awaken to the fact 
| that the majority of the men in the 
| Corps are not complete idiots. 

For a routine parade in the aver- 
age unit, there are reams of written 
orders explaining in the most mi- 

}nute detail the where, when and 

F how of the position of every private 
in the rear rank. Then, as if this 
were not enough, there is at least 
one dummy run. 

Why in the devil can’t we show a 
NB parade on the training schedule at a 
noveg specified time, fall out at that time 
hh and then do the darn thing? 

The various persons (guidon bear- 
ers, color guards, etc.) who need 
schooling should have it, but let’s 
not tie up a whole unit in doing so. 

Save all this paper work and lost 


This training cannot be accom- 
plished without the basic ingredients 
of spirit, fortitude and an ardent de- 
sire to be a Marine. 


} 4 man hours and spend the saved time 
working on our tanks, guns, or 
, 0 i 5 “ff ” “ 7 
Ali Ream te ~ one: ee To use the “easy life” or “soft 
rofici 1e ac in ae 
~ proteent mn bie ace of en 2 touch” inducement would only draw 
Marine. : 
NY the weaker, less desirable type per- 
DonaLp J. O'NEILL peepee 1 eset. 
Lehrer MSct. USMC sons. It was once said that the Corps 
EC: 5 tae wants men who are willing to live as 
i, je Camp Lejeune, N. C. meee : 
Pali bravely as they are willing to die. 
“You'll never plumb the ‘Oriental’ If SSgt Clingman advocates re- 
on mind and if you did, it isn’t worth cruiting by the “soft touch” appeal, 


i the toil.’—Rudyard Kipling I feel sure that a tour as a Parris 
Stre Island Drill Instructor would change 
d, DH No “Soft Touch” his mind. 


P Mc 

cis... In answer to SSgt Clingman’s 
uggestion (Recruiter’s Suggestion, 
july issue), pertaining to recruit 
leave, I would like to emphasize that 
lor 178 years the Marine has been 

{ in§ P’oud of his rugged training and has 


RICHARD T. FERRY 
2dLt, USMC 
Parris Island, S. C. 
Fog Count 
... It is easy to agree with the ap- 
parent objective of Colonel W. F. 


not § ben famous for tales about Drill In-  Prickett’s Economy In Writing (Ga- 
the fF tructors and Boot Camp. Marine eTTE, July 1954). He got tangled in 
javy § Corps Recruiting Service has, for his own snare though, by failing to 
of B years, offcred travel and adventure as_ consider the most important crite- 
st énlistment incentives aimed directly rion of any writing—does it say what 
” at the tye of man who would desire you want said? It might be short, 
af lt such a life. It is the purpose of folksy and easily understood in 


the Corps to draw men willing to actual content, but if that content is 
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not the same as the idea in the au- 
thor’s brain, of what avail is it? 

There is a readability formula 
used by the Air Force, among others, 
called a Fog Count. The device is 
based on adding up different nu- 
merical values given to hard and easy 
words in a sentence. To write within 
the comfortable grasp of the average 
man, the average Fog Count must be 
held to 20 or under. The first sen- 
tence in Colonel Prickett’s “good” 
example has a Fog Count of 44. On 
the Fog Count scale this means it 
would take a Ph.D. to understand 
the sentence. 

The second sentence begins: ‘In 
other words. .. .” If the thought were 
first expressed simply and clearly it 
would not have to be put “in other 
words.” Better say it once and not 
confuse people by saying it again a 
different way. Some men, reading 
that second sentence, may think that 
you can trade only “a clerk for a 
plumber.” 

Epson W. Carp 
Maj, USMC 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


AT Weapons No Answer 


... The light wheeled or tracked ve- 
hicles mounting recoilless weapons 
that LtCol Aldridge proposes in his 
article are unsuited to counteract 
enemy anti-tank weapons or an 
armored thrust, because of their re- 
stricted mobility, vulnerability to all 
sorts of fire and limited firepower. 
They can not take the place of armor 
in retaining the impetus and exploit- 
ing the tactical advantages gained by 
the shock action of the assault waves 
of an amphibious operation. 

The quality and quantity of our 
armor has increased, but we still lack 
the special landing craft to put a 
heavy concentration ashore at the 
desired time and place. This, then, 
is the problem. The committing of 
tanks piecemeal in the last war led to 
a mistaken concept that an amphibi- 
ous operation can not be an armored 
one. Could the fallacy lie here? 


RAYMOND M. RYAN 
Capt, USMC 
MAG-12, FPO, San Francisco 


Bring Back “The Hat” 


... In years gone by we knew the 
names of all the good shooters. They 
were not only known by name, but by 
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the medals they possessed and who 
expected to make “Distinguished” in 
the coming match. In your article 
no names were published with the 
picture. I recognize Major Compton 
and CWO Carpenter, probably 
know more of them, but the years 
do change a person. 

The good old campaign hat brings 
back fond memories of the days all 
Marines wore them and not just a 
few shooters. . . Why, oh why, did 
we let that beautiful piece of uni- 
form get away from us? The drill 
instructor should wear the hat the 
same as the shooter. Who ever heard 
of a drill instructor without the “hat 
and swagger stick?” 

RALPH H. GIB 
CWO, USMC 
3d MarDiv 


Intelligence 


... The Price of Intelligence by 
Captain A. B. Waters, decries the 
present failing of the Marine Corps 
in intelligence and calls for the 
training of officers for an intelligence 
career. This need of career intelli- 
gence officers the writer largely bases 
on the required abilities, both natu- 





ral and acquired, of a competent S-2 
or G-2. 

This imposing array of: attributes 
would certainly make an S-2/G-2 
more valuable—or any officer for that 
matter. But are they the necessity 
they are represented to be? The 
writer appears to have projected his 
division and corps G-2 much too far 
into the strategic intelligence pic- 
ture. A G-2 at this level does not per- 
form the same function as ONI or 
CIA. Let us not confuse strategic 
and tactical intelligence. 

Remember also the G-2 has (or 
should have) trained interrogators, 
CIC personnel, photo interpreters 
and other trained individuals avail- 
able to perform specialized func- 
tions. Counter-intelligence, not the 
G-2, does the “cloak-and-dagger” 
work. These people exist for the 
same reason a commander’s staff 
exists. 

The major task required to im- 
prove our intelligence is to make all 
commanders realize the importance 
of intelligence to them. The Intelli- 
gence School here at Fort Riley, lan- 
guage schools and other schooling, 
will equip an individual for intelli- 
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gence duties. Five years of trainin 
is not required before the $-2/G9 
becomes an asset. Here again, we 
are being shown the “big picture’. 
strategic intelligence. No full time 
intelligence officers for the Marine 
Corps—just educate all hands tha 
“intelligence is for commanders” an¢ 
then our intelligence will be a long 
step toward assuming its proper role 
CHARLES S. WuiTtTinG 
Capt, USMC 
Fort Riley, Kansas 































A Cross to Bear 








. Having fired a score of over 
210 with the M1 rifle for the second 
or third time in my career, I have 
again been issued the most perplex. 
ing badge I have ever encountered. 
Without a doubt the Marine Corp; 
Sharpshooter Badge is very distin. 
guished looking, but only when it 
sets properly on the uniform . 
and this happens very _ seldom. 
The reason it doesn’t, is becaus 
the single link separating the cros 
from the bar allows the cross to 
pivot, jump and even hang sideway: 
at times. I believe this could be 
remedied by eliminating the old 
link from the center and _ placing 
one link on each point of the topmost 
side of the cross. This change would 
prevent the cross from swinging 
and make for a neater uniform ap 
pearance of personnel who rate the 
badge. 










































R. L. WRotTEN 
Set, USMC 






Annapolis, Md. 






Uniform Board 





... During the past few years thert 
has been quite a bit of discussion 
about the utility uniform and pat 
ticularly its lack of military appe4" 
ance. 

I would like to submit the two fol 
lowing suggestions to make utilité 
look more like a Marine uniform. 
They are simple, inexpensive ani 
would add uniformity, color ant 
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CALL TODAY AND BE SURE 


If you’re thinking about 





“over . <4 somebody or there’s something 
cond Be “a. 

a 3 : + you want to get settled... 

Lic ¥ , aa don’t wonder, don’t worry. 
tered, E \ : 

Corps Be Call Long Distance today 

listin EO i and be sure. 

en il is : 3 

dom. . | 2 | 2 It’s quick, personal, satisfying. 
a wh : * And the cost is low— 

ss [0 , : much lower, we find, 

ways ei P 

d be than most people think. 

> old 

acing i ee : 

pmost | 4 — 

vould “< . | a | LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
BIN - \ ; Here are some examples: 

N ap: . 


e the Se y New York to Philadelphia...... 40¢ 
: ’ . } Cincinnati to Indianapolis...... 

a” 7 | y New Orleans to Houston 

/ St. Louis to Dallas 

San Francisco to Boston 


These are Station-to-Station rates for the first 











theré ; ; three minutes, after 6 o’clock every night and 
1ssi0l all day Sunday. They do not include the federal 
excise tax. 
| par: 
peat YOU SAVE TIME WHEN YOU CALL BY NUMBER 
o fol 
ilities 
form: 


and 
and 
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military smartness to the utilities. 

1. Put our clutch type collar em- 
blems on the collar. The emblems 
are dark and would not stand out in 
combat. A Marine’s most prized pos- 
session is his emblems. Let him wear 
the symbols of his devotion in com- 
bat. 

2. Put the cotton winter service 
chevrons on the utility jacket. By 
putting chevrons on the jacket we 
would get color and uniformity. We 
would then have a colorful, distinc- 
tive uniform which could be worn in 
garrison. In combat, the chevrons 
could be removed and the metal 
rank insignia could be worn on the 
utility cover and helmet cover. I be- 
lieve the utility uniform with these 
two additions, when starched and 
pressed, would be a much smarter, 
neater, garrison uniform than our 
present cotton khaki uniform. 

Furthermore, by dropping the cot- 
ton khaki trom our clothing issues 
and issuing another set of tropicals 
and utilities the Marine Corps would 
be saving $2.60 per man. 

Hucu W. Davis 
SSgt, USMCR 
3d MarDiv 


... [don’t know whether the Ga- 
ZETTE has received any gripes on this 
particular item of clothing before, 
but if not, something should be said 
about the new raincoat. 

Evidently designed to fill a two- 
fold role of both raincoat and over- 
coat it does neither. As a raincoat 
it keeps out nothing save a light 
drizzle, and that not for long. The 
addition of chevron and hashmark 
thread holes does nothing to add to 
its permanence and when wet clear 
through, as it inevitably becomes, it 
changes from a soft Marine green 
material to a near black and stiff, 
sometimes wrinkled sack. 

As to its utility in the overcoat 
field, one needs only to observe the 
various guard companies standing 
post in cold weather areas wearing 
sheep lined “range” jackets instead 
of the old overcoat to realize its 
half-hearted replacement does not 
measure up to standard. 

I’m for the old overcoat back plus 
a true, serviceable raincoat, perhaps 
more expensive, but also a good 
thing to be in when out in the rain. 

THOMAS S. SCULLY 
SSet, USMC 
New River, N. C. 
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Heartland vs Rimland 


...Colonel Hittle’s article 20th 
Century Amphibious Warfare, in the 
June GazeTre brings into clearer 
focus a concept that has been de- 
veloping over the past few months 
in both the Gazerre and the Naval 
Institute Proceedings. Once that 
concept has been ‘‘firmed up” and is 
presented to the public in a clear, 
simple form, it will go a long way 
toward establishing in the public 
mind a sound understanding of the 
present mission and purpose of both 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. All 
will agree, I think, that even since 
Korea, the general picture in regard 
to sea power and amphibious war- 
fare has been fuzzy and uncertain. 





More important, the “Rimland” 
concept developed by Colonel Hittle 
and others, demonstrates the vast 
field of endeavor which lies before 
the Naval Establishment in the pres- 
ent crisis. Recognition of this by all 
parties concerned should lay to rest 
the fuss and furor over mission 
“boundaries” that has characterized 
the American military scene since 
World War II. 

WILLIAM V. KENNEDY 
IstLt, USAF 
Limestone AFB, Me. 


... As a survivor of the 1915 
Gallipoli venture, I can fully en- 
dorse Colonel Hittle’s contention (in 
20th Century Amphibious Warfare) 
that had we “been the beneficiaries 
of a reasonably adequate amphibi- 
ous doctrine,” we should have 
achieved victory on the Peninsula. 

Despite the warning given by the 
Navy’s “knocking on the door” for 
weeks prior to the troops being set 
ashore, had forethought and careful 
prior planning ensured immediate 
exploitation of the successful, but 








atrociously costly initial landing ( 
couple of fresh brigades would haye 
sufficed); the British would haye 
joined up with the Anzacs, the vital 
Narrows would have come under 
control, and the job we set out to do 
would have been well and truly ae 
complished. 

REGINALD HARGREAVES 

Maj (ret.) British Service 
Hampshire, England 


R. I. P. 

... Of Mortars And Men recalled 
to mind a song about “the weapon 
nobody loves,” composed by a group 
of Ist Raiders back in 1942. Until 
now I have resisted the urge to send 
it to you. However, the many pas 
sionate and vociferous replies in de 
fense of that weapon now compel me 
to do so. 

It recounts the devotion of the 
“Poor Mortar Man” for his “Pig Iron 
Bastard.” Here it is (sung to the tune 
of “Bless "Em All”)— 

THE MORTAR MAN'S SONG 
We own the weapon that nobody 

loves, 

They say our gun’s a disgrace. 

We come up two hundred and two 
hundred more, 

It lands in the very same place. 

There’s many a gunner who's blow: 
ing his top, 

Observers are all going mad, 

But our devotion has lasted for the 

Pig Iron Bastard, 

It’s the best gun the world’s ever had. 

Chorus: 

Bless ‘em all, Bless ‘em all, 

Shells heavy, light, big and the small. 

Bless high explosives and pull out 
the pin 

Check all your charges and drop the 
shell in. 

Oh, it’s out of the gun with a wham. 

Where it lands we don’t give a damn 

It'll be over or under, 

If it’s on it’s a wonder, 

That’s the life of a Poor 
Man! 








































































Morta! 






J. B. SWEENEY 
LtCol, USMC 
Washington, D. C. 








_.. The rates of fire for artillery 
weapons given in the June GAZzeTT 
do not give a true picture of thei! 
battlefield capability in this char 
acteristic. 

The rates of fire used were thos 
for the maximum propelling chargé: 
(Charge 7), which naturally caus 
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LONDON—Sabena Belgian Airlines recently linked Eng- 
land with Europe by an experimental helicopter flight, 
first ever made from the center of Brussels to the center 
of London. One of the airlines’ Sikorsky S-55 passenger 
helicopters flew the cross-channel route in 2 hours 45 
minutes, landing at London’s South Bank heliport. 


AROUND THE 


ANTARCTIC— Flying over ice-choked seas, S-55 helicopters 
from the Argentine Navy recently rescued 20 men vir. 
tually marooned for the past two years on Graham Land 
peninsula. The Sikorskys, operated from the deck of an 
Argentine transport vessel, made six round trips to 
bring the stranded men to safety. 


WORLD WITH 


SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


rit Ge he i ii 


JAPAN— One of eleven Sikorsky S-55 helicopters built for 
Japan is pictured above being test flown with new flota- 
tion gear. This model is for Japan’s official Maritime 
Safety Agency. Other Sikorsky S-55s are being delivered 
for service with air and ground branches of that country’s 
National Safety Agency and Maritime Safety Agency. 


INDIA—Civil purposes such as crop dusting or spraying, 
illustrated above, will be one major mission of th 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopters being delivered to the Indian 
Air Force. Because of their rugged dependability 
large cargo capacity, versatile Sikorskys are in wide us? 
for military and commercial purposes around the world. 
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TEXAS—Once more relief and rescue from 
flood hazards came with the whirling 
rotors of Sikorsky helicopters, this time 
during early summer floods along the Rio 
Grande River in southwest Texas. In one 
big airlift alone, thirteen H-19s from Gary 
Air Force Base at San Marcos, carried 266 
passengers from a railroad train stranded 
by the flood at Langtry. They flew pre- 
cious drinking water and vital supplies to 
isolated areas, lifted victims from the 
torrent and marooned people to safety. 


KORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 















the greatest tube heating and ero- 
sion. These rates can be greatly ex- 
ceeded when using the lower propell- 
ing charges—which are used for the 
great preponderance of direct sup- 
port fire missions. A common lack of 
appreciation of this frequently re- 
sults in not achieving the best possi- 
ble plan of supporting fires for in- 
fantry operations. 

The only real limitation on artil- 
lery rates of fire in combat is how 
fast the cannoneers can load and fire 
the piece. 

F. P. HENDERSON 
Col, USMC 
Fort Sill, Okla. 


. . As one who as a lieutenant 
commanded an 81mm mortar platoon 
in the early stages of World War II, 
and as a rifle battalion commander 
in Korea in the spring and summer 
of 1951, I wish to say that LtCol Ni- 
hart states very clearly and conclu- 
sively the reasons for retaining the 
mortars in the Marine Corps. With 
all due respect for the artillery, when 
I go to fight, I don’t want to be with- 
out those mortars, and I want them 


right under my command if I have 
a rifle battalion again. Ask any in- 
fantryman or rifleman what he 
thinks of the mortars. He is definite- 
ly for them. 


In this connection, the 2/1 in May 
1951 picked up seven horses from the 
Chinese Communist Forces and used 
them to carry 81mm mortar ammu- 
nition for several months until even- 
tually they all became casualties. 


Three cheers for LtCol Nihart! 
Rospert K. McCLELLAND 
LtCol, USMC 
Quantico, Va. 


Allow me to “nit-pick” at 
Necessity—Not Sentiment. 

The author assumes a “normal 
situation” to compare the ranges of 
the 105mm howitzer and the 4.2” 
mortar. I question his use of the 
word “normal.” 

The Artillery School here at Ft. 
Sill teaches that light artillery is em- 
placed 2,000 to 4,000 yards behind 
the forward infantry, as a rough 
guide. The shorter figure is the “nor- 
mal” for offense and the other for de- 
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MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 


Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 








fense. It has been my experience that 
we Marines do adhere fairly close to 
these figures, not because they are 
“figures,” but because they indicate 
what experience says is the most ef. 
fective location. And, in an amphibi- 
ous operation (our primary role), the 
ranges where we “normally” find 
105’s are well below the 2,000 yard 
figure. 

Now, let’s compare the 4.2 with 
the 105. Our “normal” situation js 
more often offense than defense. At 
2,000 yards behind the lines, the 





















105mm _ howitzer has an_ effective 
range of 10,000 yards. The 4.2, at 
1,000 yards, an accurate “normal,” 
has an effective range of 5,500. So, in 
truth, the 105mm howitzer does have 
an effective range of almost twice the 
4.2-inch mortar instead of only 50 
per cent as claimed. 

Rex A. WHITE 

Capt, USMC 













Ft. Sill, Okla. 


... 1 for one believe that the mor- 
tars are here to stay as long as we 
may engage in infantry action. They 
are the one weapon which is immedi 
ately available to the infantry for 
close in support and can be used ef 
fectively by any infantry unit from 
a small patrol to a regimental opera 
tion because of their mobility and 
simplicity. An infantryman wants 
supporting arms that can move with 
him and be able to set up wherever 
he may find action, no matter how 
difficult the terrain may be. All a 
mortar needs is a piece of ground 
and overhead clearance. 

PHILIP T. JEFFERS 

IstLt, USMCR 
U. S. Naval Hospital 
Oakland, Calif. 


The mortar debate has been long 
and impassioned, but now that we 
have finished praising Caesar, lets 
get on with the job. Ed. 
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This amazing bridge is of little value when 
the men who are trained to use it are delayed 
between assignments. That’s why it’s wise 
to get them “on the job” five times faster 

via the Scheduled Airlines. 


It’s sound economy, too. The 
Scheduled Airlines save the military millions 
of vital man-hours — which, in turn, saves 
millions in pay and per diem dollars. Compare 
the costs — the speed — the dependability of 
Scheduled flight with any other means of travel! 





ind 





ALASKA AIRLINES DELTA-C & S AIR LINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 


ng ALLEGHENY AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
\MERICAN AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 

bd San ae LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES 

t's “APITAL AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 


PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
PIONEER AIR LINES 
RESORT AIRLINES 


MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NEW YORK AIRWAYS 


ENTRAL AIRLINES 
-OLONIAL AIRLINES 
“ONTINENTAL AIR LINES 














Army Engineer operating collapsible aluminum combat bridge. 


| ON THE JOB...mnot “on the way” 


NEW LOWER INSURANCE RATES 
AVAILABLE ONLY ON 
SCHEDULED CERTIFICATED AIRLINES 
Due to the consistent safety record of 
these Airlines, insurance rates have been 

reduced as follows: 
$50,000 now costs only $2.00 
$37,500 now costs only $1.50 
$25,000 now costs only $1.00 
$12,500 now costs only $ .50 
Policies cover Stateside and much 


Foreign travel — personal or official. 
10% DISCOUNT 
for official travel on TR’s . . . covers 


Full Service. 


Me re Military Millions of Vital Man Hours with Dependable, On-Time, Scheduled Service... By eitiisiss 
«: Scheduled Certificated Airlines 0 wv.s.s 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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#® Because “too many people have 
the wrong concept of palletization,” 
LtCol Frank A. Long has written Why 
Pallets? Colonel Long completed 
Basic School in 1941 and served 
overseas until 1944, mostly with the 
3rd MarDiv. He was an instructor, 
Command & Staff 
Logistics Section 
at Quantico from 
1944-46 and Divi- 
sion Embarkation 
Officer, Ist Mar- 
Div in China 
from 1946-47. 
Since then, he has 
served as Logis- 
tics Officer in var- 
ious units and 
more recently as Officer in Charge 
of both the Embarkation School 
(1950-51), and Logistics School, 
TTUPac (1951-52). He was Assist- 
ant G-4 and later a battalion CO in 
Korea until 1953. The Colonel is 
currently Logistics Coordinator, 
MCEC, Quantico. 





LTCOL LONG 


#® Lieutenant Colonel Gordon A. 
Hardwick lists as his writing back- 
ground “a couple of articles, numer- 
ous rejection slips and a 70,000-word 
biography of Ghengis Khan.” A 
product of the University of Minne- 
sota (class of ’39), he came into the 
Corps soon after graduating. Sea 
duty, the 2d Mar- 
Div overseas, the 
Peleliu operation, 
New Zealand, 
Guadalcanal, Ha- 
waii and routine 
duty and _ school 
accounted for his 
first ten years in 
the Corps. He 
was Head, Gen- 
eral Supply 
Branch, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, 
HQMC, before being assigned as 
Director, Logistics Readiness and 
Training (NATO), Staff of SAC- 
LANT, Norfolk, Va., where he is 
currently serving. 





LTCOL HARDWICK 


# Captain John E. Forde, Jr., saw 
the need for a uniform system of 
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~ kota’s 


marking service record books and 
sat down and penned Standardize 
the Marking System. Captain Forde 
enlisted in 1940, 
pee) —s was commissioned 
e an in 1944, reverted 
* back to MSgt in 
1947 and commis- 
sioned again in 
1951. He holds 
the distinction of 
being the first 
0371 (Infantry 
Operations Asst.) 
in the Corps and 
served in that capacity with the Ist 
MarDiv and at Norfolk until 1950. 
After his second commissioning he 
was Korea bound with the 14th Re- 
placement Draft. Since returning to 
the states in 1952, he served with the 
8th Marines at Camp Lejeune and is 
presently a company commander at 
MCRD, San Diego. 





CAPT FORDE 


#® Three Years Under the UCM] 
was written by LtCol O. V. Bergren. 
Colonel Bergren entered Basic School 
from the University of North Da- 
ROTC in 1940. He _ was 
aboard the USS West Virginia at 
‘ Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941 
and was with the 
4th and 6th Ma- 
rines overseas un- 
til he made the 
landing on Japan 
in 1945. The Col- 
onel studied law 
at George Wash- 
ington University 
and was gradu- 
ated in 1949. He then was assigned 
to the Navy JAG’s office where he 
assumed full legal duties. Now, after 
tours as Legal Officer at Camp Pen- 
dleton and student at Senior School, 
he is serving with the IstMarDiv. 





LTCOL BERGREN 


® Major Robert S. Stubbs II offers a 
solution to a much discussed prob- 
lem in Coordination—Not Subordi- 
nation (page 44). After Basic School, 
in 1943, the Major attended Radar 
School, Infantry School and Com- 
munications School. He was over- 
seas from 1944 until 1946, and after 
a short tour at Camp Lejeune, was 
with the Department of the Pacific, 
San Francisco (1946-48); Bureau of 
Ships; Washington (1948-49) and 
with Military Law Division, JAG, 





Washington (1949-52). Besides an AR 
degree from the University of Ala. 
bama, the Major holds a JD degree 
from George Washington Univer. 
sity. He is presently Instructor, Per. 
sonnel & Administration and Mili. 
tary Law at Junior School, Quantico, 
























































® One of the recognized experts 
on the Armed Forces of the Soviet 
Union, Garrett Underhill, Jr., has 
written Red Armor for the Gazette, 
Mr. Underhill 
was Technical 
Editor and later 
Chief Editor of 
Military Intelli. 
gence Service 
publications dur. 
ing WW II. He 
was cited by the 
Army in 1945 for 
“a broad knowl 
edge of. foreign 
armies, weapons, uniforms, equip- 
ment and insignia,” and for “serving 
many Army and Navy agencies as an 
expert consultant in technical and 
military matters.” Mr. Underhill has 
been interested in Russian armor 
ever since the Russian T-26 tank 
outgunned German panzers in Spain 
in 1937. He was a LIFE military re- 
porter and later consultant to LIFE 
until the Korean situation. 





MR. UNDERHILL 


#@ When Major Bruce J. Matheson 
was a wingman for the famed Greg 
“Pappy” Boyington in WW II, many 
operations were hampered because 
aircraft were incapable of all-weather 
flying. The Major’s Round the 
Clock Close Air 
Support covers the 
all-weather flying 
problem from 
WW IL through 
Korea. Major 
Matheson, after 
completing the 
Aviation Cadet 
program in 1943, 
flew an F4U in 
the battle of the 
Solomons. He attended Junior School 
in 1948 and was on Guam until 1950. 
His combined WW II and Korean 
exploits have netted him four DFGs, 
16 Air Medals, a Letter of Comment 
dation and the Purple Heart. In 
Korea the Major was the operations 
officer with an all-weather squadron. 
He is currently serving at MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii. 





MAJ MATHESON 
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What every industrial executive should know about 


MICROWAVE 


L, 1931, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation became the world 
pioneer—the first to beam man’s voice through space by microwave. Today microwave 
has become the fastest growing communications system for spanning mountains, 
swamps, rivers and other natural barriers without costly wire 
lines—a system that is virtually immune to storm damage. 
And today IT&T is still the recognized leader, with its greatly 
advanced “pulse time multiplex” method of microwave trans- 
mission. If your company is planning to set up, expand or 
replace its own cross-country communication system, look first 
to PTM microwave. This versatile, flexible, new method 
provides for multiple speech channels, unattended telegraph, 
telemetering, remote control and other signaling. PTM 
microwave is available through Federal Telephone and Radio 
Company, a Division of IT&T. 


TF 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION. 67 Broad Street, New York 


For ini .rmation on microwave communication systems, address: Federal Telephone and Radio Company, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 





IT&T engineers successfully demon- 
strate first voice transmission by micro- 
wave, Calais to Dover, March 31, 1931. 
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_ By Maj Bruce J. Matheson 


@ THE KOREAN “POLICE ACTION,” 
as far as the Marine Corps is con- 
cerned, was not the type of campaign 
or war that has followed the Marine 
amphibious employment pattern of 
assault, exploitation and _ consolida- 
tion. 

We assaulted Inchon, but Inchon 
was our only large scale amphibious 
action. The trench warfare (World 
War I style), which characterized the 
Korean action did not fit neatly into 
our air-ground assault concept. Iwo 
Jima was the last of the all-out island 
conquests, since the battle for Oki 
nawa was more in the nature of a 
ground campaign conducted over 4 
comparatively large land-mass. Ma: 
rine amphibious troops, afte! estab- 
lishing a beachhead, were employed 
as a part of the Tenth U. S. Army 
in a land campaign that lasted al 
most three months. There seems 4 
better-than-even chance that {future 
Marine Corps operations will be com 
ducted against large land massé. 





Therefore, let us turn our attention, 
briefly, to the part Marine aviation 
is to play in the future. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
campaigns of tomorrow will follow 
some of the trends which were evi- 
dent in Korea. One of these trends 
was the increasing tempo of ground 
action observed during darkness and 
bad weather. Much of the heaviest 
fighting in Korea took place at night, 
since heavy artillery and mortar fire 
made daylight infantry engagements 
prohibitive. 

It was necessary that Marine Corps 
aviation be on call and ready to de- 
liver ordnance ahead of the main 
line of resistance at all times — both 
day and night, in fair weather or 
foul. Air support, as the Marine 
Corps knows it, means close air sup- 
port — directly in front of supported 
units, 

We have, at present, few Marine 
Corps squadrons trained and 
equipped to perform close air sup- 


Future success of our air-ground effort may 


depend on Marine aviation being able to support 


troops night or day—in fair weather or foul 


port at all hours and under all 
weather conditions. All of our attack 
squadrons can deliver maximum ord- 
nance on a target expeditiously — 
but only during daylight and in 
good weather.. Must our infantry 
resign themselves to seeing great 
quantities of air support roll in all 
day long; then at night, when the 
ground fighting begins in earnest, go 
without any help from their aviator 
contemporaries, at a time when close 
air support would pay off? 

To find the answer to this seeming 
inconsistency — an air-ground team 
incorrectly geared to flying by day 
and ground fighting by night—let us 
examine briefly: first, past develop- 
ment of the all-weather capability 
concept; second, its role in the Ko- 
rean war; third, the desired opti- 
mum in all-weather operations; and 
finally, a means of transforming this 
concept from a proposed capability 
to an actuality. 

Prior to World War II, Marine 


aviation was a small and relatively 
stable force with a history of heroic 
and spectacular exploits. The_tre- 
mendous expansion of the early 
1940s saw Marine Corps aviation 
mushroom into a huge force of 
diversified components: fighters, 
bombers, transports, gliders and 
what have you. Included in this pot- 
pourri were night fighter squadrons 
whose sole function (and one capa- 
bly discharged) was the destruction 
of enemy aircraft at night. The close 
air support technique was developed 
to the point where, had there been 
an invasion of Japan proper, eight 
Marine carrier air groups, trained 
and ready, were to support the land- 
ings on the Japanese home islands. 
The reduction of Marine Corps 
strength in the post-World War Ii 
years did not retard close air support 
training. But they did bring mis- 
takes and faulty procedures to light 
—Marine Corps aviation between 
1946 and June of 1950 was one large 


































































proving and testing vehicle for the 
perfection of close air support tech- 
niques. 

The all-weather concept was re- 
affirmed and accelerated. All-weath- 
er, as understood by the author, 
includes not only the hours of dark- 
ness, but those daylight weather 
conditions which involve obscura- 
tion of ground targets due to cloud 
layers between the aircraft and the 
ground. A step in the direction of 
its fulfillment was taken when fighter 
and attack pilots, in addition to 
studying bad weather, began to fly 
in it. However, due to limited ap- 
propriations which did not allow 
maximum utilization of available 
aircraft, the lion’s share of the all- 
too-few training hours went into 
gunnery and bombing proficiency— 
rightly so, since an aviator unable to 
employ his primary weapons effec- 
tively is useless. 

Control] squadrons were expanded 
and integrated smoothly into the air 
wings, and soon the functions of the 
Tactical Air Control Center — the 
Tactical Air Controller, Airborne — 
the Tactical Air Control Party and 
all the other ground and air agencies 
concerned with control and direction 
of tactical aircraft, were understood 
— even by the newest pilots. 

This period saw also the develop- 
ment of ground-controlled-approach; 
a system of directing an aircraft to a 
landing runway through the use of 
both height-finding and directional 
radars. As well as close air support 
radars (MPQ), which enabled a 
qualified pilot to leave his base, fly 
to—drop a bomb load on—and re- 
turn from a target, and land safely; 
without ever having seen the ground. 

The last stride made toward the 
all-weather capability was the intro- 
duction of jet aircraft to the Marine 
Corps. In some respects these air- 
craft were much better suited for all- 
around close air support, since they 
climbed through weather quickly, 
were more stable than their pro- 
peller-driven predecessors and had 
more up-to-date instrumentation. 
These advantages were slightly offset 
by certain inherent disadvantageous 
characteristics of the jet, such as 
limited “on station” time as a result 
of high fuel consumption and com- 
paratively short range when carrying 
a heavy ordnance load. The dis- 
advantages were found acceptable, 
and the jet took its rightful place as 
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a leader among close air support air- 
craft. 

These, then, were the improve- 
ments and developments which 
should have made the transition to 
an all-weather force a simple one. 
But one important factor had not 
yet been resolved. That was trans- 
forming the individual pilot into an 
all-weather pilot, and here we found 
our major obstacle. 

Night flying and instrument flying 
—the only two additional skills 
which, when mastered, distinguish 
the all-weather pilot — were the vil- 
lains. A CNO directive requires all 
Naval Aviators to fly 15 night hours 
as part of their 100 hours’ minimum 
flight time per fiscal year. This office 
also requires each Naval Aviator to 
maintain a valid instrument rating. 
Failure to comply with either of 
these requirements results in the 
aviator being summoned before a 
disposition board for reclassification. 
But, though the directive is well- 
intended and effective, and will force 
the aviator to fly his “minimums,” it 
will not make him an all-weather 
pilot. He must, first, complete an 
all-weather training syllabus, which 
requires concentrated periods of in- 
strument and night flying. This is 
in addition to mastery of all his old 
day flying techniques, now flown in 
a different environment — darkness 
and bad weather. 


#® $%‘Tuis wAs THE Marine aviation 
situation in June 1950—capable air- 
craft, capable ground control agen- 
cies and pilots, who basically had 
the all-weather capability, but had 
not been required or permitted to 
develop it. 

Elements of the First Marine Air- 
craft Wing, deployed to Korea soon 
after the outbreak of the Korean 
war, included an all-weather squad- 
ron which performed creditably. 
Actually, two all-weather fighter 
squadrons, VMF(N) 513 and VMF(N) 
542, were employed in Korea between 
September 1950 and February 1951, 
but 513 was the only all-weather 
squadron in Korea for the entire 
period — August 1950 until date of 
writing. The all-weather F4Us and 
F7Fs were flown day and night on a 
variety of missions: support of the 
front lines, armed reconnaissance of 
Communist main supply routes, deep 
support strikes against supply and 
personnel areas and anti-truck and 





rail strikes (performed under flares), 
In addition, they managed to shoo, 
down a few enemy planes at night, 

However, all of the all-weathe; 
F4Us and F7Fs were finally phased 
out of Korea, and in their place the 
all-weather squadron received a ful] 
complement of the F3D Skyknight, 
twin-jet interceptor. Now the Ma. 
rines had an all-weather defensive 
capability, but their new airplane 
was neither designed nor suited for 
close air support. 

An experiment utilizing search. 
lights to illuminate front line targets 
was conducted just before the F7F 
left Korea and the results were ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory — not only 
were excellent hits obtained on the 
targets, but no damage was incurred 
by participating aircraft. This points 


“ 


the 


All-weal@port 


to a rather logical conclusion; i.e., if 
the enemy can’t see you, he can’t hit 
you, or at least, his sighting problem 
will be much more difficult. A study 
of available flak damage statistics 
shows that not one close air support 
aircraft was hit by flak at night in 
almost a year. Day flak damage 
suffered while delivering support to 
the MLR area was considerable and 
accounted for the loss of many aif 
craft and their crews. To hit an ait 
craft at night, excluding the ever 
present factor of the anti-aircraft 
round being aimed at “To Whom It 
May Concern,” the enemy must eit 
ploy both height-finding and track 
ing radars, which makes for a rather 
expensive and bulky front line dé 
fense. Conversely, to hit an aircraft 
during daylight one needs only 
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“rank in” enough lead and let fly; 
the element of surprise is lost. 

To supplement the night fighter 
work in Korea, a handful of attack 

jlots were trained to perform night 
MPQ, but their sorties were flown 
only in good weather. Thus, it was 
common for a string of three or four 
nights to go by with not one bomb 
being delivered after dark by Ma- 
rine Corps aircraft. 

So far, the following situation 

revailed: 

]. An all-weather defensive capa- 
bility, in being. 

2, Negligible all-weather offensive 
(support) capability. 

3. A need for all-weather support 
of the infantry, in addition to those 
interdiction and deep support mis- 
sions which will always be needed. 


In order to reconcile items two 
and three above, it appears that our 
system of flying well over 90 per cent 
of all Marine Corps tactical sorties 
during daylight hours should have 
been adjusted to bring the ratio of 
day to night combat flying into more 
favorable balance. 

We needed an actual force capa- 
ble of sustained night and all-weather 
effort. We needed control techniques 
that would permit large flights to be 
directed and controlled at night, 
either individually or in formation. 

What must be done to furnish the 
Marine Corps with an aviation arm 
capable of around-the-clock support? 

First, the all-weather support ca- 
pability must be more than a con- 
cept wiiich exists only in the minds 
of Marine aviation leaders. If Korea 
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has resulted in no other benefit to 
Marine Corps aviation, it has proved 
that tactical aircraft can be flown, 
directed and controlled at night and 
in inclement weather. 

Second, to make the all-weather 
concept a reality, implementation 
must come from the top down. Mas- 
tery of all-weather flying is indicated 
— why not dig in and learn it? Our 
pilots are competent and _ well- 
trained. Would it not be good mili- 
tary business to teach all of them all- 
weather techniques? Not just a few 
pilots each year, but all Marine avia- 
tors should be given the opportunity 
to undergo all-weather training con- 
sisting mainly of night and instru- 
ment flying. In short order, we 
would have all of our pilots all- 
weather trained, and future deploy- 
ment wouldn’t be complicated by 


stacles to an all-weather force, but 
one that must be overcome. 

The final deficiency is the ground 
control and direction equipment 
and techniques which would be 
necessary for handling large flights 
of tactical aircraft at night and in 
poor weather. 

None of these problems and con- 
siderations are individually substan- 
tial enough to prevent rapid conver- 
sion from our present readiness 
status to an all-weather status. Col- 
lectively, they represent a barrier 
which will take the combined effort 
of all the planning agencies of the 
Marine air arm to shatter. 

Let us use Korea as our latest les- 
son in modern warfare while we still 
have the opportunity! Our strate- 
gists must not forget that offensive 
air power in North Korean skies has 





... at all hours, under all conditions 


trying to separate the night flyers 
from the day flyers. 

Third, extra instrument flying and 
navigational equipment is needed in 
some modern tactical aircraft to al- 
low all-weather employment. Satis- 
factory instruments are available 
and are installed in the all-weather 
interceptors. Their incorporation in 
attack aircraft would certainly seem 
an acceptable addition to the weight 
and complexity of those aircraft if 
this incorporation meant the differ- 
ence between delivery or non-delivery 
of all-weather support. 

Another problem, which will take 
much thought and experimentation, 
is successful rendezvousing and area 
or formation flying of large groups 
of attack aircraft at night or during 
bad weather conditions. This is one 
of the most difficult of all the ob- 


enjoyed the tactical advantage of 
practically complete freedom to 
bomb and strafe any target in North 
Korea without fear of effective en- 
emy fighter interception. Should our 
next enemy possess the capability of 
determined and effective air defense 
over his territory, we might well find 
the cost of daylight operations pro- 
hibitive! 

We have seen that the enemy will 
fight on the ground at night, and we 
assume that he will continue to do 
so as long as artillery makes daylight 
infantry engagements a suicidal mat- 
ter. Further assuming that future 
wars will be fought along these gen- 
eral lines, it appears that the success 
of our co-ordinated air-ground effort 
may well depend on Marine avia- 
tion being capable of around-the- 
clock close air support. US # MC 
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For effective amphibious , 


manpower and valuable tin 


@ WE ENTERED THE INITIAL AM. 
phibious campaigns of World War 
II with a sound amphibious doctrine, 
but we lacked experience and de 
veloped techniques in the field of 
logistics. 

The early campaigns introduced 
planners to the magnitude of prob. 
lems inherent in lifting and landing 
tonnages commensurate with as 
signed missions, but the task of main- 
taining a continuous flow of supplies 
in support of an assault against a 
heavily defended beach was yet to 
be encountered. 

A new situation presented itself 
and new techniques had to be de 
veloped, for the situation now in- 
cluded strong and fanatical enemy 
defense of beaches and adverse hy- 
drographic¢al conditions in the form 
of coral reefs. Then too, there was 
little cover or concealment available 
on the beaches themselves, with an 
ever increasing requirement for con- 
trolled unloading and a continuous, 
as well as flexible, supply system dur- 
ing the assault phase. These require: 
ments had to be filled while keeping 
the number of Shore Party and serv- 
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By LtCol Frank A. Long 


the use of pallets saves 


+ tim b ving vital supplies ashore 
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ice personnel committed to a con- 
tested beach at a minimum. 

The logistical paradox brought 
about by the above conditions and 
requirements, when reduced to its 
simplest form, required that the 
planners deliver supplies in any 
quantity requested, under any and 
all conditions. Thus, fewer person- 
nel were to be employed initially on 
the beaches for a task far more diffi- 
cult than any previously encoun- 
tered. 

In order to provide a solution to 
this complex problem, four essential 
elements had to be re-evaluated — 
organization, control, utilization of 
existing equipment and speed of 
cargo handling. It is not within the 
purview of this article to analyze the 
results of the changes which arose 
from a study of the first three. In- 
stead, we will summarize by stating 
that our present system of controlled 
unloading and Shore Party doctrine, 
which was to a great extent born at 
that time, alleviated tremendously 
the logistical problem at hand. 

The mercurial movement of car- 
go across a beach is not only con- 





uungent upon Shore Party organiza- 
tion, control and equipment, but to 
a major-extent upon the types of 
cargo to be moved and its packag- 
ing. All factors contributing to the 
element of speed demanded a re- 
evaluation. The employment of pal- 
lets, as a means to an end, surely fell 
within the scope of such a study. 

The use of pallets in future am- 
phibious operations would be no in- 
novation. All types had been em- 
ployed heretofore with varying 
degrees of success. The ever increas- 
ing use of amphibious vehicles 
certainly facilitated the transport of 
cargo across reefs. The mechaniza- 
tion of the Shore Party was a tre. 
mendous adjunct to its mobility. 

Today, as in the early ’40s, the per- 
centage of palletized supplies to be 
lifted in assault shipping bears care- 
ful consideration. Assuming this 
statement to be valid, let’s review 
these considerations. In this discus- 
sion we will consider only the stand- 
ard four-by-six-foot, sled pallet which 
is predominantly the type used in 
assault operations and which, when 
loaded, is limited to a gross weight 
of approximately 2,200 pounds. 


Supplies which most readily lend 
themselves to palletization. 

Only items of regular shape, in- 
ternally strong enough to maintain 
their shape under pressure (expedi- 
tionary cans, ammunition contain- 
ers, etc.) readily fall into this cate- 
gory. The one notable exception to 
this rule are fortification materials— 
concertinas, sandbags, barbed wire 
and pickets. In their case, the diili- 
cult and time consuming task of re- 
peatedly handling such items out- 
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weighs the undesirable characteris. 
tics they demonstrate when pal. 
letized. For these reasons and be- 
cause of their relatively low priority, 
it is not uncommon to find in Ad- 
ministrative Orders “Fortification 
Materials — 100 per cent Palletized.” 


Space Requirements. 


There can be no doubt about the 
loss of shipboard space when con- 
sidering palletization if we use loose 
stowed cargo in comparison. Some 
authorities quote a broken stowage 
factor as high as 40 per cent. The 
validity of this argument can be ap. 
preciated in view of the fact that it 
is seldom feasible to stack pallets 
over two high. Since pallets are 
normally limited to 40 inches in 
height, only 80 inches of cargo 
in the average hold section wastes 
considerable space. Currently, and 
in connection with defense against 
atomic weapons, thinking is leaning 
strongly toward mobile loading of 
assault supplies. Because of the 
characteristics of present day APAs 
and AKAs, the broken storage fac- 
tor applicable to vehicular loads is 
extremely high — by comparison, the 
stowage of palletized cargo is more 
efficient. 

Further, many prerequisites must 
be met before mobile loaded sup- 
plies, on wheeled vehicles, can be ef- 
fectively employed ashore. Pallets 
can be landed by amphibious vehicles 
even over reefs and towed by LVTs 
once ashore. An interesting aspect 
of the space saving question is found 
in one test report which states, 
“While the shipping space is not 
utilized with palletized supplies to 
the extent it is in a commercial load. 
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at least a portion of, and possibly 
more than, the equivalent of the 
space not actually utilized is saved 
by the resulting conservation of sup- 
plies with the reduction, by pal- 
letization, of loss, spoilage, waste, 
breakage and pilferage.” 


Material Requirements and Load- 
ing Times. | 

Any logistician or commander 
who is considering the use of pallets 
will do well to first investigate the 
availability of three prerequisites: 
material for pallet construction, con- 
struction personnel and time. It is 
one thing to include in a division 
administrative plan a directive to 
palletize, for example, one day’s “C” 
rations and one unit of fire. It is 
another thing to accomplish this. 
The bill of material for palletazing 
these small levels amounts to ap- 
proximately: 126,800 board feet of 
lumber, 158,500 feet of banding (1.5 
by .034 inch), 50,720 feet of half- 
inch cable and 6,340 cable clamps. 

The production of sled pallets for 
use by a division based outside the 
continental United States would 
undoubtedly rest with the Engineer 
Battalion augmented possibly by 
personnel from the Shore Party Bat- 
talion and Service Command units, if 
available. Research by the author 
failed to produce any data on the 
production rate attained by FMF 
units of the sled-type pallets. Need- 
less to say, however, pallet construc- 
tion in quantities commensurate 
with any appreciable degree of pal- 
letization of division supplies would 
be a major undertaking. 

The loading of supplies on the in- 
dividual pallets is normally super- 
vised by the several supply agencies 
peculiar to our division — Ration 
Platoon, Ammunition Company, En- 
gineer Supply Platoon, etc. Because 
of their limited personnel, ‘however, 
it was found necessary to augment 
them with personnel from other 
sources. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the importance of this 
step. Pallets are repeatedly subjected 
to rough handling. The resulting 
shock effect will invariably result in 
a disintegrating load unless supplies 
are properly stacked and banded. 
To provide the readers with an ap- 
preciation of the magnitude of this 
loading process, the following quote 
from a division report of World 
War II is offered: “Over a seven- 
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week period a total of 4,174 sled 
loads of supplies were prepared. At 
the peak of the palletizing operation 
750 men were employed.” 


Mechanized Equipment Required 
for Handling. 


The weight of loaded pallets 
combined with the necessity for mov- 
ing and stacking them within hold 
sections makes it extremely desirable 
that at least one fork lift truck per 
hold be available. The responsibility 
for providing these trucks rests with 
the Navy. The cognizant troop com- 
manders, however, must make their 
needs known early in the planning 
phase in order that these require- 
ments may be met. Rollers or con- 
veyors may be used in lieu of fork 
lift trucks, but such methods are 
extremely difficult and time con- 
suming. 

Where it is necessary, because of 
reefs, to transfer pallets from barges 
or landing craft to amphibious 
vehicles, we encounter an operation 
which can be conducted only under 
favorable sea conditions. The weight, 
configuration and concentrated mass 
of a pallet, when suspended from a 
floating crane, makes handling a 
hazardous procedure. 

On the beach itself the unloading 
of pallets from landing craft and 
amphibious vehicles may be handled 
in several ways. They may be towed 
singularly or in tandem from land- 
ing craft and LVTs by tractors or 
LVTs themselves, or be lifted from 
DUKWs by the use of cranes. In 





and efficiency 


cases where palletization to 4 
marked degree is contemplated, 3 
careful analysis must be made as to 
the number of cranes and tractors 
required for their movement from 
unloading points to beach or inland 
dumps. On more than one occasion 
during World War II, palletized sup. 
plies got only as. far as the high wa 
ter mark. The lack of adequate 
equipment for their further move. 
ment inland demanded that strap- 
ping be broken and the pallet load 
be unloaded by hand. 

Waterproofing 

We have previously discussed the 
material and time consuming proces 
of palletizing supplies. In the event 
that such supplies are susceptible to 
salt water damage, or for that mat 
ter easily subject to deterioration 
from dampness, then waterproofing 
is in order. From past experience we 
know that moisture, from one source 
or another, has taken its toll of sup 
plies in amphibious operations. Th 
has been particularly true in the cast 
of rations, certain “spares” and ait 
munition which are drawn on ani 
expended over a period of time ! 
the objective area. Waterproofet 
and palletized supplies are in effect 
transported, stored and preserved i? 
their own mobile warehouses — the 
sleds and decking remove them from 
surface water contacts, the water 
proof paper from rain, spray oF dew. 
During the last war, two methods 
for waterproofing palletized supplié 
were generaly employed. One ull 
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ized a prefabricated waterproofed 
burlap pallet cover (Bemis bag) 
whose dimensions were four-by-six- 
by-three feet. This ready-made cover 
expedited tremendously the water- 
proofing process. 

The second method, employed 
when Bemis bags were not available, 
utilized “Sisal Kraft” paper. One 
sheet, 60 inches wide, was placed 
around the long axis of the load 
with another sheet, 96 inches in 
width, around the short-axis; joining 
and sealing these sheets was accom- 
plished by the use of asphalt cement. 
Depending upon the amount of wa- 
terproofing desired, we have then, 
additional material and labor re- 
quirements to add to those hereto- 
fore discussed. Today, in the light 
of ever increasing requirements, the 
entire field of waterproofing is un- 
dergoing continuing research and 
progress. We can be certain that our 
future needs will be met with new, 
improved materials and methods. 


Economy in manpower. 


Certainly the chief advantage con- 
nected with the employment of pal- 
letized cargo lies in the resulting 
decrease in the need for labor troops 
which would otherwise be required 
to manhandle comparable tonnages 
on the beach. This aspect is particu- 
larly desirable during the initial 
phases of a beach assault when the 
beach itself is still receiving enemy 
fre, and during which it is not feasi- 
ble to land appreciable numbers of 
cargo vehicles. 

One World War II report went so 


far as to state that “the outstanding - 
s ‘eature of palletization was the re- 


duction in personnel exposed on the 
beaches. Whereas under old meth- 
ods, 50 or 60 men would have been 
used to move these supplies across 
the beach, only nine tractor drivers 
and their assistants were exposed. 
The beach was kept clear and sup- 
plies were placed in dumps in mini- 
mum time.” 


Time-space 


No discussion of palletization 
would be complete without consid- 
ering its effects on the time-space 
factors involved during the unload- 
ing phase of an amphibious opera- 
tion. Few discussions can invoke so 
many variables and diverse opin- 
ions. Foresight, hydrography, de- 
tailed planning, adequate equip- 
ment, proper maintenance and 
thorough training are all necessary 
prerequisites if palletization is to 
work for us where the expenditure 
of time is a concern. Briefly, and 
without resorting to mathematics 
and empirical formulas in the de- 
velopment of our time study, let’s 
consider instead the following two 
situations. 

First, let us consider that the above 
mentioned prerequisites have been 
met and the hydrography favors the 
attacker — good gradient and no 
reefs. A trained winchman and fork 
lift truck operator quickly load 36 
loaded pallets (36 tons of supplies) 
onto an LCU. The “U,” clipping off 
ten knots, makes its run to the beach 
where tractors are waiting — bridles 
are snapped onto tractor hitches and 
two pallets at a time, in tandem, are 
towed to the beach dumps. The end 
result is a negligible expenditure of 
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time and manpower. 

Next, let us suppose that pallets 
and cargo were damaged during the 
ship loading period — with cargo 
loose on pallets. Either improper 
maintenance or inadequate operator 
training causes failure of forklift 
truck—pallet must be placed on roll- 
ers and moved by manpower to the 
square of the hatch. While being 
lowered over the side, package of 
loose supplies falls on and injures 
boat crewman. Existence of a reef 
requires transfer operations to an 
LVT—more loose cargo lost in trans- 
fer. Failure of tractor on beach re- 
quires strapping to be broken and 
palletized cargo to be unloaded by 
hand. Invaluable time, manpower 
and material lost is the result. 

The two situations portrayed 
above, while ranging from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, have occurred 
on the same operation in the past 
and it is not too improbable that 
they may recur in the future. The 
choice of results is up to us. 


Reduction of pilfering hazard. 


Depending upon the degree to 
which palletization is employed, this 
factor may assume major propor- 
tions especially in the case of rations. 
World War II reports, virtually in 
every instance where supplies were 
palletized, contained statements to 
the effect that pilferage was neg- 
ligible. Here then is another desira- 
ble aspect of palletization. 

The basic considerations discussed 
above review the primary factors 
which contribute to the pros and 
cons of the subject. The study of 
palletization is an enormous one. 
Research and tests are being con- 
ducted continually by all services as 
well as by industry. This article 
has obviously only touched on the 
subject. Problems that are encoun- 
tered today in handling palletized 
supplies may be eliminated tomor- 
row. Changes in ships’ charac- 
teristics and cargo handling equip- 
ment may well provide the answers. 
However, until such time as these 
changes take place, palletization in 
its present state has much to offer 
the amphibious planner. It is a tool 
of the logistician’s trade—a means to 
an end. We must, as in the case of 
other tools, recognize its prerequi- 
sites together with its capabilities 
and limitations if palletization is to 
be effectively employed. US # MC 
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There are no plush seats or fancy fixings in Soviet tanks, 


but they can do a bang-up job. Here’s the dope on.... 


® Do you KNOW WHAT IT’S LIKE TO 
be hit by a real Red tank “blitz?” 

Marines have experienced Pacific 
island fighting, in which the Japs 
mis-used little “‘tin-plate” tanks. In 
Korea, Marines have run into Reds 
who’ve sometimes used World War 
II Soviet tanks for infantry sup- 
port. Besides these T-34 tanks with 
85mm guns, Marines have also met 
in Korea some Soviet SU-76s — 
World War II makeshift self-pro- 
pelled guns, which mount a 76mm 
field gun on a chassis that was a fail- 
ure as the T-70 light tank. 

But what do Marines know of the 
Reds’ real “blitz” outfits, their equip- 
ment and methods? 

What do they know of the Soviet 
Army’s Tank Division, with its tank 
regiments replete not just with 
T-34s, but with turretless heavy 
152mm gun tanks to back up the 
"34s? 

And how about the Tank Divi- 
sion’s “monster rally;” its Heavy 
Tank Self-Propeiled Regiment—an 
array of heavy Stalin tanks with 
122mm guns, teamed with low-lying 
turretless 100mm gun tanks? This is 
the organization controlling what 
the Russians think is the best for 
tank vs tank fighting. 

What of the Soviets’ Mechanized 
Division, with fewer tank regiments 
in its “mobile armored punch” than 
the Tank Division, but with more 
infantry outfits to hold ground and 
to take ground the tank outfits them- 
selves can’t overrun? 

For that matter, what do Marines 
really know about the tank-type 
support in the “Rifle Division” — the 
Soviet Army equivalent of U. S. 
Army infantry divisions? 

For the Reds haven’t shown us 
their whole technical and _ tactical 















By Garrett Underhill 


hand in Korea. They've kept their 
best armor and best tactics up their 
sleeves. 

When formed in '49-’50, the Ko 
rean infantry divisions got only T-4 
tanks, instead of a tank regiment of 
T-34s backed by SU-100s (such @ 
does the punching for post VJ Day 
type Russian Rifle Divisions). Quite 
unknown, in Korea, have been the 
tactics made possible by this teaming 
of tanks and heavy gun SUs —4 Sy® 
tem of backing medium tanks with 
heavy-gunned turretless tanks. The 
system was perfected by the Soviets 
in battling Germans in ’43-'45. It has 


long been SOP for all types of Soviet 
Army divisions. figl 
Ma 
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& 
thre 
few h 
Reds the 
years ago, to 
forces — on Sovie 

This Chinese ar 
cern us more than Re 
men have had considerab 
ence with that air, albeit fa 
conclusive. But we've never been 
with heavy Stalin tanks and heavy- 
gunned SUs, such as the Chinese 
paraded openly in Peking as far back 
as August, 1951. We don’t really 
know what the Reds can do with 


such armor—if they try. It’s impor- 
tant to realize that the Red tankers 
ye met in the early “tank phase” 

the Korean conflict were poor by 


viet standards. On a Soviet War 
istry training inspection test, 
'd have rated about two points 
aof a possible five point score. 
good training, “first team” 
and tanks—and close jet 
bomber and light bomber 
who’s to say how hot Red 

ould make thing for us? 
without saying that we've 
é » worry about Soviet Rus- 
sia’s divisions in Asia, too. If 
the Ko war should open up, 
they migh®eome pouring onto the 
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Manchurian plains, and not just 
from the nearby Vladivostok area 
and Russia’s Pacific provinces. When 
the Russians swept into Manchuria 
to take it over from the Japanese, 
the powerful Lake Baikal mechan- 
ized forces swept out of Siberia, 
crossed the Khingan Range (with 
peaks of up to 5,000 ft.) without 
roads. They rushed cross-country to 
cover nearly 200 miles of trackless 
terrain in under two days. Air-sup- 
plied, they reached Mukden (the 
present Red supply center for Ko- 
rea) 11 days from the start—some of 
their infantry having been lifted by 
supply planes and parachuted the 
previous day, so as to seize key points 
in the city. Soviet tanks were on the 
Korean border two days later. 

These Soviet armored forces are 
a big question mark, too. Except for 
the Germans, Westerners have had 
no first-hand experience with them, 
or with their big-gun tanks. Even 
German World War II experience 
may be outdated. Since then, the 
Soviets have reorganized and _ re- 
armed their forces. More important, 
for the last eight years these Soviet 
Tank and Mechanized Troops divi- 
sions have been training at boot- 
camp tempo, trying to bring up their 
admittedly deficient World War II 
level of tactical skill. 

All this adds up to a good reason 
why U. S. military authorities mean 
business when they warn: don’t take 
Korean experience as a sure sample 
of foreign fighting. 

Marines, especially, should take this 
warning to heart. When we use our 
sea mobility to move in and seize 
strategic points, most likely the Reds 
will be using their mobile armored 
forces to get there “fustest” — and to 
try and outslug and overrun us 
when we get ashore. 

That's what the Germans almost 
invariably did in Europe in World 
War II. The “Hermann Goering” 
Panzer Division struck at Gela to 
make the most of the critical mo- 
ment of the Sicily landing. The 14th 
Panzers, though very weak, neverthe- 
less made things touchy at Salerno. 
The 12th SS PzDiv and Twenty-first 
Army tanks, plus the Panzer “Lehr,” 
failed to foil—but did contain—the 
Normandy beachhead. 

As a matter of fact, Russian 
and German thinking on armored 
mobile warfare have run parallel 
through 20 years of development, 
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with the Reds sometimes well out 
ahead. (The Soviets formed the 
world’s first armored division.) Of 
course, like the German “blitz” men, 
forward-thinking Russians like Mar- 
shal Rotminstrov at first didn’t get 
full recognition for their armored 
warfare ideas. But after the trounc- 
ing given Russia in 1941 by German 
Panzers, Stalin started forming “tank 
armies” of his own. 

After VJ] Day, Stalin began a grad- 
ual conversion of the Soviet Army 
with its infantry-artillery masses. 














Betore that, our main “armored 
force” tank had been an 11-ton light 
tank with one-inch armor and a cal, 
30 and cal. 50 Browning in its turret, 
(In ’41, this became a 37mm gun.) 


As for the Germans, Guderian, 


“Father of Panzers,” told us that the 
surprise debut of the T-34 caused 
“panic” among the Germans. Moro. 
sov’s tank completely outclassed and 
outgunned the Germans famed 
Mark IIIs and IVs. 


Stalin I1— the KV in a new package 
Originally the T-34 had a long 


He’s changed them into mobile-type 
forces based more and more on 
armor. Today, it’s said that at least 
65 to 70 of Soviet Russia’s 175 divi- 
sions are of armored “Tank” or 
“Mechanized” type. For years now, 
18 of the 20 Soviet divisions in Oc- 
cupied Germany have been armored. 

What of the tanks these Red divi- 
sions use? 


MEDIUMS 


The T-34 has long been the prin- 
cipal Red tank. Thousands of them 
exist in the hands of Russia and her 
satellites. They'll be encountered 
for years, even after new model Red 
tanks come into service. 

The “34” is an old tank. Bald- 
headed Alex Morosov mocked up a 
working model of its then-revolu- 
tionary-shaped hull back in March, 
1937. He finished up design in 1938- 
39. She was in service in ’40, went 
into action against the Germans in 
June ‘41. 

She thus dates before our main 
World War II tank, the M4 Sher- 
man. The Sherman got into action 
late in 42. It was a 1941 re-design of 
the poorly laid out M3 Lee, which 
we cooked up in haste after the Ger- 
man “blitz” in France of May, 1940. 


76mm gun, 17-inch thick hull 
armor plate and weighed in at 32 
tons—same weight as a 75mm gun 
Sherman. 

The present T-34 has a big turret 
with an 85mm gun. It first saw 
action in May of ’44. It’s noteworthy 
that our tank workhorses of Korea- 
the “Easy-Eight” Shermans—didn't 
get into action with their 76mm 
guns till late ’44. 

With the new 85mm gun turret, 
the T-34 weighed in at a little over 
35 tons, the Soviets tell us. (Don't be 
confused if you ever see in a T-34 
handbook that she weighs 32 tons. 
That’s the Reds’ metric 2,200 Ib. 
ton.) Adding these three tons to the 
original 32-ton weight spoils the 
T-34’s original handiness a bit. For 
with her broad 20-inch tracks (as VS 
the Sherman’s World War II 16-inch), 
the original T-34 was very light on 
her feet—a characteristic the Rus 
sians stress because of their roadles 
wastes, so often turned into seas of 
mud in spring and fall. Neverthe 
less, the T-34 is still close to he! 
original ten pounds per square inch 
ground pressure, and even outshines 
our new post-Korea tank “family” m 
this respect. But her engine is bound 
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to be 1 bit hampered, and her horse- 
power weight ratio (originally that 
of a Sherman) stands at a little more 
than 1+ h.p. per ton. (A Patton runs 
16 or better—as compared to a pas- 
senger auto like a Nash Rambler, 
with 72 h.p. per ton.) The “34” can 
still work in snow a yard deep, al- 
though like other Red armor she 
isn’t adapted to desert-type condi- 
tions. 

The engine is a Soviet marvel that 
the German tankers demanded when 
they saw it: a lightweight V-12 alu- 
minum 500 h.p. Diesel. It gives the 
“34” a strikingly low fuel consump- 
tion: 34 of a gallon per mile, even 
cross-country. 

Compare that to the fuel mileage 
of a gasoline-wolfing low-compres- 
sion 800 h.p. Patton engine, whose 
torque converter transmission hard- 
ly helps to cut down fuel consump- 
tion, (over three gallons per mile). 


ae 


T-34: it made the Soviets world leaders in tank design 


The Soviets emphasize that diesel 
fuel is less of a fire hazard than gas, 
but what they like best is this fuel 
saving. You can keep rolling longer 
on the same amount of fuel. It 
means being able to keep pushing 
when the enemy's off balance; being 
able to get fuel by air more easily 
for deep-penetrating units. 

This diesel economy is worth 
pondering, especially by officers used 
to thinking in terms of gasoline 
logistics and the tactical operational 
endurance they impose. Compare the 
original 32-ton T-34 with the M4A3 
92-ton Sherman. Both have engines 
rated at 500 h.p. But the Sherman 
with « fine Ford gasoline engine uses 
two gallons per mile going cross- 


counti\, against the T-34’s 34 of one 
gallon. Moral: don’t judge a Red 
‘rmor| outfit’s range and endur- 
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ance by U. S. standards. Fatal errors 
can result. 

U. S. officers also have to watch 
out for the tactical—even strategic— 
potentials resulting from the T-34’s 
combination of fuel economy with 
the ease with which it can negotiate 
cross-country marches. Soviet com- 
manders haven’t hesitated to load 
the tanks with supplies and support 
troops and dispense with road-bound 
vehicles. Movements like the trans- 
Khingan Mountains march result; 
and as Marshal Malinovsky then 
showed, covering 700 miles in five 
days in such terrain is no great prob- 
lem. 

What can happen when people 
falsely assume that enemy action will 
be road-centered is sadly illustrated 
by what Rommel.did to Weygand in 
France in 1940. The French general 
built his “Weygand Line” on the 
idea that Panzer forces would follow 





road axes, hence could be blocked 
by making antitank nests of stone 
villages dominating cross-roads. He 
didn’t know that in the just finished 
Battle of Flanders, Rommel and the 
other German Panzer division chiefs 
made their marches between the 
roads. Hence, the Weygand Line 
garrison was still waiting for Rom- 
mel’s 7th Panzers to appear, long 
after it had gotten into their rear. So 
mysterious—to orthodox French tac- 
ticians—were the 7th Panzer’s move- 
ments in this Battle of France, that 
Rommel’s outfit was dubbed the 
“Ghost Division.” 

The fuel, which makes remarkable 
T-34 marches possible, is carried at 
the rear in the armored sponsons 
over the tracks. Drums for extra 
cruising fuel are carried on the sides 
towards the rear. sometimes two ol 


the drums being atop the rear plate 
itself. Often, in combat, Red tankers 
haven't bothered to remove this 
highly vulnerable, extra fuel supply. 

One_reason for fuel economy is 
that the V-2K engine (which often 
smokes badly, especially on starts) 
powers a mechanical-type transmis- 
sion. No hydraulic torque convert- 
ers have so far appeared on widely- 
known Red tanks. It’s not the best 
sort of mechanical transmission, for 
the Soviet tankers have openly 
praised one U. S. type made during 
World War II. However, it’s located 
in the rear, both to provide invulner- 
ability, and to enable the front of 
the hull to be well pointed so as to 
deflect projectiles. This feature the 
Shermans don’t have, but it’s been 
followed in the Pattons. 

The big-wheel suspension is Wal- 
ter Christie’s. (The Soviets denied 
him royalties, let him die almost in 
poverty in Alexandria, Va.) It’s 
adapted from the Reds earlier 1931 
Christie BT fast tank. Americans 
and Germans have said the T-34 can 
make 32-33 m.p.h. The Soviets rate 
her at a little over 29. She’s hard to 
steer on surfaced roads, on which the 
Russians say she cruises at about 16 
m.p.h., but she has a nice rolling 
cross-country gait. 

The hull armor is all nicely sloped 
for “ballistic shape” — by which the 
“34” made history. It’s all very rough 
welded plate. The turret is a big 
armor casting, giving it a rounded 
shape. (The Russians pioneered such 
big castings, were producing them in 
’°39 when we still thought them im- 
practical.) 

Like most Soviet tanks, the “34” 
has 7.62mm (cal .30) “Degtyarev, 
Tank” (DT) machine gun versions of 
the infantry rifle squad’s BAR-type 
“DP” light machine gun. There’s a 
DT in the bow of the hull, on the 
tank’s right. One is mounted with 
the 85. It fires out a little hole in the 
armor on the front of the gun 
mount. (The hole on the left side is 
for the direct lay scope.) 

There’s no AA machine gun, but 
there are plenty of 70-round drums 
for the DTs. Like all Red tanks, 
the T-34 carries a PPS tommy gun 
—the one with the folding metal 
stock. There are pistol ports to use 
it from on both sides of the turret, 
forward. These ports normally are 
kept plugged. 

The 85mm_ cannon 


is adapted 
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from the Reds M1939 flak gun. Un 
like the flak original, it has no muz- 
zie brake. It has no bore evacuator, 
so the turret gets all fumed up when 
firing. That’s why there are domed 
ventilators on the turret roof, 
though these are good ways for 
napalm or Molotov cocktail fluids to 
enter. 

However, the gun—a M1934 or 
M1944 — can slam out tungsten-car- 
bide-core, armor-piercing shot at al- 
most 3,000 foot-seconds muzzle veloc- 


ity—better than an M1 rifle ball, and 
a terrific velocity for cannon. 

There are plenty of people who 
think “34s” with this 85 can outgun 
Shermans of the 76mm “Easy Eight” 
variety. They hold that the tactical 


skill of U. S. tankers in Korea 
shouldn't obscure the fact the Reds 
have always been more conscious of 
gun-power than we. Of course, néw 
Pattons can make it rough for a 
T-34. Indeed, if such 1950-52 tanks 
as the Pattons couldn't take on a 
1943 revise of a 16-year old Red 
tank, then our tank people ought to 
commit harikari. 

The 85 is laid with a straight 
scope. This scope has a_ rather 
limited field of view and poor char- 
acteristics which cause objects to dim 
in poor light. Turret traverse is 
manual or electric; firing, the same. 

The fittings for artillery-type in- 
direct fires (as controlled by forward 
observers) are very inadequate. The 
Soviets, like the Germans, think this 
sort of work isn’t what a tank with 
high-velocity gun is made for. 

True, in the early T-34s and in 
the previous Red tank “family,” 
there had been nice, complex. peri- 
scopes with graduations and scales 
sufficient to help Einstein work out 
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his theories. But for World War I 
mass production, very simple peri- 
scopes were substituted on this and 
other items of Russian armor. 

The gunner (on the tank’s left) 
and the loader (on the right) each 
have one of these periscopes in the 
turret roof over their heads; the de- 
vices can be turned to each side. 
But they cover only 180 degrees, 
not a full circle. Only the tank 
commander's periscopes can cover 
the rear as well as front and sides. 
To make this possible, his scope is 
mounted in the hatch cover of his 
cupola (turret, left rear) and the 
whole hatch cover rotates. This tur- 
ret cupola also has five fixed epi- 
scopes fitted around its circumfer- 
ence, near its base. Nevertheless, 
vision from inside the tanks is pretty 
poor — which is good when bazooka- 
men hunt down isolated “34s.” 

Besides the three men in the tur- 
ret, the crew consists of the driver (to 
the tank’s left), and bow gunner/as- 
sistant driver (right). The driver 
has two periscopes set in his hatch, 
but (except for a DT aiming peep- 
hole) his assistant can’t see a thing. 
Since the radio was put in the tur- 
ret when the 85mm guns was added 
(and a third man in the turret, to 
bring the crew to five), the assistant 
driver hasn’t much to do in action. 

The sturdy, simple radio should 
be a big boon to Red tank opera- 
tions. The lack of radios and inter- 
com phones (now universally fitted) 
was a tremendous World War II 
handicap. When Stalingrad was 
fought, often only unit commanders 
had radios. Subordinate tanks were 
controlled by flags. The fitting 
of these telecommunication items 
makes it especially dangerous to 


judge present Soviet Army tank 
forces by the Reds’ World War ]] 
performance. 

The ammo supply is pretty good. 
Most of it is unhandily stored jp 
large metal boxes which form the 
deck under the turret. Ready racks 
in the turret’s rear overhang carry 
12 rounds or so in crude racks and 
there are a few racks on the turret’; 
right side (the left side has the 
radio). 

The T-34 is what you'd call an 
“armored force tank.” One which 
relies primarily upon mobility for 
protection, and which is turreted so 
as to deliver all-round fire from 1 
primary armament. The Soviets at. 
ways rated it a “medium,” and it's 
what we now call a “medium-gun 
tank.” ; 

People used to deluxe American 
equipment are likely to snort in 
scorn at a T-34. It’s a rough job. 
The tank commander’s seat is a 
round piece of plywood with black 
leatherette covering tacked over 
straw cushioning. It and the ammo 
ready racks could have been made in 
a grammar-school manual arts class 
and probably were. But the things 
that count (like the gun scope and 
gun rifling and the engine’s working 
parts) are of fine workmanship. 

This isn’t a sign of backwardness. 
It’s a Russian effort to arrange things 
so that arms can be made fast and 
cheap—so they can be available 
when needed and strictly expend 
able. 

For, as you'll see, the Soviet tactics 
call for this class of tank to be used 
like old-time cavalry charges. It’s 
revealing that the Russian main- 
tenance service is still called a “re 
mount” outfit, as if its job were sup 
plying new steeds to dragoons who'd 
foundered their mounts in fast ac 
tion—or had their horses shot out 
from under them. 

Not that the crews don’t suffer, 
too. One of the Russians who re 
cently came over to our side, was told 
on entering the Soviet Army that he 
shouldn’t be sorry to be an infantry 
man. “You've known plenty of com: 
bat infantry who survived the whole 
war,” a veteran told him, “but have 
you ever known a Soviet tanker who 
did?” 

HEAVIES 

The Joseph Stalin (JS) tanks rate 

as heavy by Soviet weight standards 
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‘Though they weigh little more than 
2 90mm Patton 48 “medium,” their 
122mm cannon makes them “heavy- 
gun” tanks for us. 

They're old timers, too. They're 
merely extremely smart and radical 
redesigns of the KV heavy tank. 
Kotin designed the KV in 1937-39, 
got into production in 1939, into 
action against the Finns’ Manner- 
heim Line early in 1940. 

The KV “heavy” then had only a 
T-34’s 76. (A 57-ton version aban- 
doned in 1941, had a 152mm short 
tank gun.) Nevertheless, the KV was 
remarkable for its nearly 3-inch 
thick plate armor, which no German 
tank or antitank gun could then 
penetrate. (And which our contem- 
porary 37mm AT gun could hardly 
chip.) The KV was a nasty and ter- 
rible surprise to the Germans. A 
compact package of mobility, fire 
power and protection, with the T-34 
it ushered in a new era of tank de- 
sign. 

Kotin, and his principal aide 
Dukhov, put an 85 in the KV in time 
for it to see action in ‘42. But mean- 
while the Germans were rushing 
into action the 60-ton Tiger as a re- 
ply to the KV. They were also de- 
veloping the 50-ton Panther to be 
their armored force medium tank. 

So in December "43, Kotin’s Korov 

plant (moved to the safety of the 
Urals) started on the Stalin I]. With- 
in the same weight as the KV, Kotin 
got in a great long 122, far thicker 
armor and much better shell-shed- 
ding design. 
Even while these JS Is were going 
into action—in May of ’44, Kotin was 
working out yet a smarter, lower, 
better shell-shedding design. This JS 
{I (“Pike” the Russians call it, from 
its sharp fish-like nose) has a flat, 
turtle-like turret and a truly remark. 
able squat look, much like our latest 
1952 Patton 48. The Stalin III went 
into action against the Germans in 
Poland in ’45, 

In these heavies, the driver is in 
the center front of the hull, so that 
the front armor can be streamlined 
around him. In the Stalin I, he can 
raise a port to his front, for open 
vision. He can get side vision by 
(Wo periscopes mounted in the hull 
top just over his head, under the 
gun. In the very first Stalin action, 
German General Manteuffel's Tigers 
found the port a weak point, so in 
the Tis there’s periscope vision only. 
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In the IJ, Kotin finally borrowed 
the U. S. scheme of not piercing the 
front plate at all, but fitting an up- 
and-down driver's seat. This enables 
the driver to drive with his head out 
of the hatch in the hull, or in com- 
bat use a hatch-mounted periscope. 

In the JS I and II the commander 
also has a DT machine gun ball 
mounted in the turret’s rear. This is 
because the big 122 cannon usually 
is carried trained to the rear (even 
secured by a bracket) on the march. 
With the 122’s coaxial DT thus no 
good for forward “marching fire,” 
another in the turret rear can sub- 
stitute. (There’s no bow DT in the 
hull.) 

The commander also has a DShK 
12.7mm (.50 caliber) machine gun 
mounted outside and forward of the 
cupola, for AA and antipersonnel. 

On the JS III, Kotin has tried cut- 
ting the Stalin silhouette way down. 
The cupola is done away with. The 
DShK, mounted on the base of the 
right-hand hatch, can be swung to 
cover the road ahead when the 122 
is locked for travelling in the bracket 
on the stern plate of the hull. With 
ammo carried in the sloping sides 
of the turtle-back turret, there’s no 
chance for pistol ports. One PPS 
tommy gun is carried nevertheless, 
and like all tankers, each crew mem- 
ber carries a pistol. 

The 122 is a brute of a gun with 
a typical, German-style muzzle brake 
to reduce recoil. It’s adapted from a 
field artillery gun, which in towed 
form has a range of over 22,000 
yards and is assigned to corps units. 
The tank version has to have its 
55 Ib HE shells and cartridge cases 
separately loaded, by hand—not 
power ramming. It’s pretty well 





agiced that, therefore, three. rounds 
a minute is the best a crew can aver- 
age. This means that the Stalins have. 
to be very foxy about maneuvers and 
surprises, so they can make the first 
round count in tank vs tank duels. 

The Stalin’s 122 has a fairly high 
velocity, but its real advantage lies 
in the size of its projectiles. The 
armor-piercing rounds have such 
mass weight that they can bludgeon 
armor in. As for HE, the big burst is 
easier to spot at long ranges than 
smaller shell. It can raise cain with 
weapons emplacements, withdrawing 
troops and enemy artillery. Its anti- 
concrete shell is fine against forts, too. 

So the Stalins are good support 
tanks, able to blow the daylights out 
of heavy positions, and to shock per- 
sonnel with the mere size of their 
shell’s bang. But for real tank vs. 
tank combat, most Russians seem to 
like the newer 100mm gun better— 
the one in the SU-100 turretless tank 

When you try to get a Stalin’s gui 
and all that armor within a 50-ton 
limit, you can be smart as a whip, 
but still something has to go. With 
the JS’s, it’s ammo. Only 28 rounds 
have been carried, we are told. All 
in all, a Stalin is strictly for sardines; 
the inside space is far less than in a 
Centurion or Patton. 

The engine is the same as me 
T-34’s, only the Kharkov Diese) 
Plant installed bigger fuel pumps 
and injectors to give 600 hp at 2,000 
rpm. (The T-34 gives 500 at 1,800; a 
passenger auto like a Ford V8 runs 
around 3,000 rpm.) 

Actually it’s this horsepower limi- 
tation which cramped Kotin’s design 
work. His upper weight limit was 
66 U. S. tons (60 metric), which is 
what Russian railway bridges nor- 
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mally will take. But if he was to 
keep his heavy tank fast and light 
of foot, he had to watch his horse- 
power/weight ratio. 

He sure did. Though the KV- 
Stalin series can only make a maxi- 
mum of around 2] mph, they cruise 
on roads at about the same speed as 
the T-34: 15 mph. That's vital for 
efficiency, if Stalins and T-34s are 
to work together. They also have 
amazing ability to get around handi- 
ly and operate under the worst con- 
ditions of mud and snow. They're 
poor in sand and in hot climates, 
though. 

People who once thought mere 
weight would spoil a tank’s mobility 
were proved mighty wrong by Kotin. 
Those who said in '42 that U. S. 
Ordnance shouldn't shift from the 
32-ton Sherman to a 90mm gun 47 
to 50-ton job, have since had to 
follow in the tracks of the KVs and 
Stalins. A gift 50-ton KV showed 
conclusively to America that a well- 
designed 50 tonner could negotiate 
far worse terrain than any U. S. tank 
then existing — no matter how light. 

Kotin’s tanks’ broad tracks are the 
big secret of his tanks’ mobility. The 
KV-Stalin series may weigh 50 tons 
to a contemporary Sherman’s 32, but 
on each inch of ground their tracks 
put only about ten pounds weight. 
Match that to the original Sherman’s 
13.6 Ibs. That means the heavy 
armor can go where the T-34s can. 
Of course, late in the war we fol- 
lowed the Russian’s lead with a 23- 
inch track (the KV had a 28-incher), 
but we acted too late to fit them to 
more than a few Shermans. 

These wide tracks are hard to 
damage, too—as is their “torsion bar” 
type of springing for the road 
wheels. This the Russians got from 
German Dr. Ferdinand Porsche's 
Auto Union racing cars. But until 
the gift KV and a German Mark III 
arrived in America, our Ordnance 
was trying its own spring designs. 
Today all our tanks, copying Kotin, 
use torsion bars. 

Despite their weight and fire- 
power, the KV-Stalin series has been 
amazingly low-lying. The Germans 
and Russians both say this is a big 
help tactically, especially in gun- 
duels. It makes a tank easy to hide, 
hard to detect and when in the open, 
harder to hit. In our new “tank 
family” we've finally followed the 
Russian suit. 
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For his tanks’ squatness, Kotin 
owes much to Whistler’s father and 
the pre-Civil War U. S. South. 
You've heard of Whistler’s mother: 
the white-capped old lady in the 
painting, with the black dress. Well, 
artist Whistler’s pa was a U. S. 
Southern States railway builder. 
When the Czar asked him to build 
the Moscow-St. Petersburg main 
line, Whistler used the U. S. 
South’s broad gauge—over 214 
feet wider than standard Northern 
U. S. and European gauge. This 
means that Kotin and his fellow de- 
signers could squash down. their 
tanks sideways to get them flat—as 
Western designers couldn't, if they 
ever hoped to get them through 
railway tunnels and onto standard 
flat cars. (After the Civil War, the 
South’s rails were re-laid to the 
Yankees’ standard; Russia never got 
together with Europe the same way.) 

While the Stalins are marvels of 
design ingenuity (the Chinese have 
paraded only the IIs, by the way), 





plants, they and their combat “eys. 
tomers” might well come up with 
something different, maybe ven 
different. 

It is this author’s contention that 
we'd best watch out because it now 
looks as if the T-34 and Stalin-Ky 
tank series are built to a design 
theory for cross-country vehicles 
which only now is being recognized 
in America. 

In Ordnance magazine for March- 


April, 1954 there appeared a vital | 


article by a Canadian officer whose 
Polish homeland has been lost to the 
Reds., This LtCol Bekker has been 
working for the Operational Re 
search Office of the U. S. Army on 
how to approach off-road mobility 
problems scientifically. He’s come 


up with the novel but common-sense 
idea that flotation on soils is like 
flotation in air or water, and that 
actually, what’s needed in cross-coun- 
try vehicle design is the same ap. 
proach “which an aeronautical engi- 
neer or a naval architect has long 
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JS Il— We're still looking for the answer 


we should remember this: they’re 
basically ancient. They are wartime 
efforts to modify available guns and 
tanks to try and make them suit 
changing combat requirements. You 
can guess that, were Kotin and 
Morosov let loose to design totally 
new tanks with new guns and power 





since performed with reference 0 
air and sea locomotion” 

One of the most important points 
in this new approach appears to be 
the matter of weight distribution 
when the vehicle is in motion, and 
hence pitching like a ship as # 
moves over the “rough sea” of rough 
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ground. The normal tracked vehicle 
may be built with its weight evenly 
distributed so as to give it low 
ground pressure per square inch of 
its tracks. However, when it starts 
cruising and (say) pitches forward, 
it relaxes pressure on the rear part 
of its tracks, and builds up abnormal 
ressure on the forward part of the 
tracks. When this pressure gets to 
be greater than the “critical” pres- 
sure of the soil, the track no longer 
provides flotation but digs in. Hence, 
power and thus fuel is wasted on do- 
ing a steamroller job, which ought 
to go for forward locomotion only. 
Therefore, an abnormal stress is 
placed on the track as it goes under 
the forward (or load-bearing) road- 
wheels; excessive wear results and 
causes short track life and. trouble- 
some maintenance problems still too 
characteristic of tracked vehicles. 

It now appears that for proper 
load distribution, length of track is 
more important than width. More- 
over, the overall proportions of the 








vehicle as well as tracks must be 
worked out with due regard to 
weight distribution when cruising 
overland. - 

It is grimly ironic that Americans , 
shoul: at once have spotted certain 
features of the T-34 which result 
from the new design theory. But to 
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our shame, we held against the T-34 
these minor defects which, in fact, 
make possible its remarkable flota- 
tion in loose soil and mud and snow, 
its remarkable fuel economy and its 
freedom from maintenance prob- 
lems! For it was noted that the T-34 
was proportionately rather long for 
its weight and width, and that this 
made it harder to steer on roads 
than stubby tanks because of the in- 
herent defects of mechanical-type 
transmissions. Yet, if Morosov had 
built the T-34 stubby, he wouldn’t 
have got a real “land cruiser!” 

As top defense scientist Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush has pointed out to this 
author, the Russians appear to have 
come upon the need for a proper 
design approach because they started 
from scratch in 1927 on the automo- 
tive industry. Thus they started 
with no preconceived notions. 

In contrast, the West has been con- 
tent to accept unquestioningly the 
Roman mode of vehicular lomoco- 
tion. That’s to master terrain by lay- 
ing down a good road foundation 
and topping it off with a hard surface 
—a gigantic super-de-luxe track, in 
effect. In Western automotive prog- 
ress, there’s been no real effort to 
conquer the land spaces except by 
using roads, on which anything on 
wheels will run, no matter how bad 
the static or in-motion load distribu- 
tion inherent in the vehicle. Only 
twice (in World War II and Korea) 
has any real effort been made to hit 
the cross-country problem, and then 
it was on a crash basis with empha- 
sis on production. Even with tracked 
vehicles, the tendency has been to 
think in terms of roads and to use 
them whenever they exist. 

But for the Russians roads just 
didn’t exist. When in the 1930s they 
tried using their copies of Vickers 
and Christie designs, they couldn’t 
do what Westerners did, i.e., fall 
back on roads for mechanized 
marching. They had to compete in 
cross-country marching with the hay- 
burners and shank’s mare propulsion 
used by the old-type forces, and 
when they did that, the future of 
the tank and mechanized troops 
didn’t look promising. 

It occurred to the unfettered 
minds of the new Soviet tank indus- 
try’s engineers that the Westerners 
not only were off the beam, but had 
perhaps never been on. So the Rus- 
sians went back to first principles. 


The T-34 and Stalin-KV series are 
plainly the result of using extant 
engineered components on a “crash” 
basis to get a solution. And from 
the way things look, it may be that 
the T-34 is just about as good as you 
can do with engines, steel, transmis- 
sions and guns as they are today. It’s 
like the Mauser (Springfield 1903)- 
type rifle, which really reached its 
peak of development in 1891 and has 
had only frills added since. 

The nature of the Russians’ lead 
is indicated by the fact that even be- 
fore Colonel Bekker published in 
1954, the Russians got out two great 
volumes on the Bekker science of off- 
road mobility. One tome came out 
in Moscow in 1949 and another in 
1952, but Bekker has yet to publish 
his full work. These books, more- 
over, are unclassified; like the T-34, 
they’ve long been available. 

Thanks to the U. S. Marines’ mas- 
tery of amphibious warfare, the U. S. 
has at least some samples of the cor- 
rect design approach. Mr. James 
Hait, the gifted engineer who runs 
the Ordnance Division of the Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., got 
the naval architect’s approach to 
tracked vehicle design when he 
worked up the famous WW II 
LVTs, which had to be surf-riders. 

Experience with such vehicles led 
Mr. Hait to note what could be done 
in bettering “over-soil” flotation of 
land vehicles. As a result, he’s cre- 
ated the Army’s startling new 20-ton 
M59 Armored Personnel Carrier 
(Marine version is the LVTPX2), 
the first production models of which 
have put up a fine record for econ- 
omy and mobility during the Ist Ar- 
mored Division’s Spearhead exercise 
in Texas last spring. Most fascinat- 
ing, is the way the M59s demonstrate 
that a turretless and lightly armored 
vehicle automatically can float on 
inland waters, if it’s designed with 
correct weight distribution to “float” 
on soft soils when cruising cross- 
country. 

But these M59s appeared only in 
1952 as against 1939-40 for the T-34 
and KV series. The Russians thus 
have a long, long lead in both theory 
and practice, and we had best watch 
out. Their next step forward in 
mechanized warfare vehicles may be 
a big one. US g MC 


(Mr. Underhill will continue his 
discussion of Soviet armored vehicles 
and developments in future issues.) 
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MONGOL HORDE 


The armies of Ghengis Khan were not a motley, unkempt mob. 


The “horde” was a well-organized, thoroughly disciplined 


organization ... a forerunner of today’s 


@ LEveENTS iN KOREA AND THE FAR 
East have, in numerous instances, 
brought to the fore the name of a 
by-gone conqueror, a master of war- 
fare in barren, inhospitable, arctic- 
cold lands—Ghenghis Khan. 

To many comes a mental picture 
of his forces—a motley, unkempt 
horde, redolent of rancid yak-but- 
ter, vanquishing opposition through 
sheer overwhelming weight of num- 
bers. Yet, if this were true, one can- 
not help but wonder how such a 
loosely organized horde could con- 
quer and militarily defeat capable, 
recognized armies which in instances 
outnumbered the horde by 20 to one. 


Upon closer examination the an- 
swer is simple. The “Horde” as such 
simply did not exist —in the com- 
monly accepted meaning of the 
word. For the Mongols, a horde was 
an administrative subdivision of 
their empire. The conquering Mon- 
gols were a thoroughly organized 
and well-equipped military force, 
with subdivisions bearing a striking 
resemblance to present-day military 
units, 

The array for combat, prevalent 
among the peoples of the Gobi des- 
ert at the time of the ascendancy of 
the Yakka Mongols, was that of a 
loose tribal organization’ with sub- 
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nilitary units 


divisions of clans or families. Each 
subdivision was loosely bound in 
combat under the titular head of the 
clan and operated to a large extent 
on its own. In victory, each unit 
stopped its assault when the indi- 
vidual chieftain considered his ends 
accomplished and commenced reap- 
ing the spoils--pillaging, killing and 
ravishing or capturing young women 
for brides or slaves. In defeat, indi- 
viduals or groups left the field of 
battle and escaped as best they could, 
to hide until the victors departed 
from the area; to reassemble at a 
later date, or to join another tribe 
with a more promising future. To a 
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large extent, the probability of vic- 
tory or defeat was in direct propor- 
tion to the numerical strength of the 
tribe concerned. 

Early in his career, the young 
Temujin (later to be known as Gen- 
ghis Khan) realized that although 
his followers were young, fearless 
and the best horse archers on the 
desert, they were too few compared 
to the neighboring tribes. They 
could not, utilizing conventional 
techniques, even protect their own 
yurts, herds and grazing lands; let 
alone fulfill his dream and ambition 
to rule the Gobi. Following his de- 
feat at Gupta (circa 1206) by the 
Keraits under Toghrul Khan, Te- 
mujin retreated with the remnants 
of his force to the inhospitable hills 
and gorges of the northern reaches 
of his lands near Lake Baikal. In 
bitter cold winter surroundings, 
among the snow covered sand dunes 
and tamarisk, he began creating a 
professional army out of his mob- 
like, heterogeneous tribes. Here was 
developed the well-organized, disci- 
plined, highly-trained fighting force 
(heretofore unknown in the Gobi) 
that was to prove invincible under 
his leadership. 

Until then, the majority of his 
followers had been organized into 
crude units of ten for combat pur- 
poses; but some of the tribes had 
preferred and been permitted to re- 
tain their old, loosely bound, tradi- 
tional family type organization. 
Superior organization, superior train- 
ing and perfect discipline were to be 
his means of overcoming numerical 
superiority of opponents. A proto- 
type of the modern military organi- 
zation was established during this 
winter encampment . The basic unit 
had to be small enough so that con- 
trol could be exercised by the leader 
even in the confusion of plunging 
horses during the heat of combat, 
yet large enough to furnish mutual 
protection to its members against 
more numerous foes. A fortuitous 
coincidence was that nine was con- 
sidered a sacred (and lucky) number 
among the Mongols. Was that not 
the number of sacred white Yak tails 
in their standard? So nine warriors 
were to be the smallest military unit, 
called an Ung, headed by an Ung- 
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Khan. The present day counterpart 
is the squad. Its leader (Ung Khan) 
was responsible for the individual 
training of his men, their readiness 
for combat (including equipment) 
and was bound in life and death to 
them. Within the Ung, it was for- 
bidden to leave a dead or wounded 
member on the field of battle; not to 
go to the aid of a comrade; to retreat 
before being ordered. When away 
from their home yurts, the nine 
Mongols and their Ung-Kahn liter- 
ally lived together, fought together 
and died together. 

Reminiscent of ever recurring 
proposals to streamline present mili- 
tary units and eliminate certain com- 
mand levels, the Mongols had no 
platoon level. Instead, ten Ungs 
were joined together to form a Bim, 
under the command of a Bim-Bashi. 
The responsibilities and duties of a 
Bim-Bashi were very similar to those 
of a company commander; while the 
101 man Bim finds its present day 
counterpart in the larger, current 
company. 

Following the consolidation and 
uniting of smaller military units 
into larger ones, so familiar to us of 
the present day, ten Bims were 
grouped into a Ming and placed un- 
der the command of a Ming-Bashi. 
Except for having a few more Bim- 
Bashi’s than company commanders, 
the 20th Century lieutenant colonel 
commanding a battalion would feel 
at home with the 1010 men Mings. 
In the next stage, the now familiar 
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regimental level was omitted aid the 
ten Mings were directly united into 
a Tuman or division under the com. 
mand of an Orkhon or general. 

This, then, was the Mongo! com. 
bat division, 10,111 officers and men. 
As can be seen from the accompany. 
ing chart, the command chan. 
nel was clear cut and responsibility 
clearly defined within the Tuman. 
A Mongol aphorism gives one an in- 
sight into their philosophy of battle 
“If warriors are forced to fall back, 
they shall advance with renewed 
vigor. Who, having retreated, does 
not advance again will be behead- 
ed.” As a basic tenet, Temujin de. 
creed that if any unit, from Ung to 
Tuman, retreated before the order 
to withdraw was given, the nearest 
Mongols were to stop fighting the 
enemy and attack and kill the re. 
treaters on the spot. 

But, of course, what about force 
troops, combat service units and the 
like that we must now have to sup 
port our basic infantry or armored 
forces? Well, unfortunately, there 
apparently did not exist Mongol 
counterparts to historical units so 
the records are fragmentary at the 
best. Accordingly, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to piece together 
an organizational chart of the units 
supporting the basic Tumans. How- 
ever, we do know that the logistic 
problems of moving a force of sev- 
eral hundred thousand mounted 
warriors thousands of miles could 
only have been solved through or 
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nizing the logistic support ele- 
ments is thoroughly and completely 
as the basic combat forces. An -indi- 
cation as to the magnitude of the 
task may be gleaned from Genghis 
Khan’s first invasion of China in the 
year 1211. His invading force con- 
sisted of almost 300,000 warriors and 
half a million horses. Further, we 
know that in later campaigns, units 
employing mangonels and catapults 
were used to reduce fortified cities 
and towns. They too, undoubtedly, 
were organized into counterparts of 
contemporary artillery batteries, bat- 
talions and groups. 

How an invading Mongol “Horde” 
might have been organized can be 
seen by examining, in so far as prac- 
tical, the forces of Genghis Khan 
upon his invasion of China in 1211. 
A schematic diagram of that force is 
set forth below. Though avail- 
able information as to precise and 
detailed functioning of the major 
units of that force is meager to the 
extreme, we can piece together a 
general picture of their employment. 
Preparations for the operation were 
minute, thorough and time consum- 
ing; and accomplished in and from 
the Mongols’ home domain in the 
Gobi. For the better part of two 
years, arrows and other individual 
equipment for battle were made; 
horses were gathered; food and for- 
age cached along the route of ad- 
vance; intelligence agents sent out; 
and patrols conducted reconnais- 
sance in force. 

The over-all commander was, of 
course, Genghis Khan. He also per- 
sonally commanded the main body 
or Kul. Although performing some 
missions for the entire invading 
force, the reconnaissance units and 
foragers have been shown as a por- 
tion of the advance guard since they 
came under the over all command of 
that task force. They consisted of 
three general types. The night ma- 
rauders — or night hecklers — ranged 
far and wide, ahead and to each side, 
of the advance guard. This group 
consisted of approximately four 
hundred Mongols operating in 
pairs and living off the countryside. 
Remaining quiescent and under 
cover during the day, they aroused 
villages at night by clattering through 
shouti ng alarms of attack and fired 
isolate] homes and communities. In 
80 far 1s scouting and reconnaissance 
Missions are considered, this group 
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might well be compared to the con- 
ventional point. Following the 
swatch of these raiders came sep- 
arate Ungs, the real foragers and 
suppliers of the invaders. As did all 
members of the advance guard, they 
too had extra horses. But in addi- 
tion, these Ungs had herd boys and 
carts to collect food and herds into 
supply points along the main routes 
of advance of the army. Further, 
they assisted in clearing areas of 
enemy scouts, kidnaped officials for 
questioning at headquarters, selected 
and marked likely bivouac areas, re- 
ported on enemy activity and spread 
terror by fire and sword where pos- 
sible. Regarded in entirety, these 
Ungs were comparable in many ways 
to the conventional advance party. 

Operating closely in conjunction 
with, or adjacent to, the scout- 
marauders and foragers were the 
separate Bims of the screening force 
or support proper. Their mission 
was to engage and maintain contact 
with advance forces of the enemy, 
break through and disrupt lines of 
communication and, through widely 
dispersed diversionary tactics, create 
confusion and doubt as to the move- 
ments and route of advance of the 
main forces or reserve. 


The main portion of the advance 
guard (reserve) consisted of three 


~Tumans — over 30,000 men and a 


hundred thousand horses. It was a 
highly mobile, powerful, normally 
self-sufficient spearhead, commanded 
by Genghis Khan’s three principal, 
most competent Orkhons — Chepe 
Noyon, Subotai Baghatur and Mul- 
huli. The Mongols seemed to have 
solved the complex problems of 
command relationship, divided com- 
mand and joint responsibility. Two 
or more Orkhons, each independent, 
each of equal rank, each in effect re- 
sponsible only to Genghis Khan, 
would undertake a task requiring 
several years and apparently there 
would be no rivalry, no major dif- 
ferences of opinion, no unbending 
pride. In this instance, Chepe Noyon, 
because of his tactical brilliance and 
knowledge of the terrain (acquired 
through his recent excursion in 
North China in the service of the 
Kin) was in command; but Subotai 
Baghatur was an independent sec- 
ond in command; and Genghis Khan 
instructed Muhuli, veteran of the 
early campaigns against the Tartars 
and the Keraits, to watch and re- 
strain the two youngsters. In the 
majority of the battles, in this first 
invasion of China, this hard striking 
advance guard so thoroughly de- 
feated and routed the opposing 
forces that there was little active 
combat for the main body. 

The main body was divided into 
three , urts: the Barun-gar or right 
wing; the Jun-gar, left wing; and the 
Kul, center, commanded by Genghis 
Khan _ himself. Possessing only 
slightly less sustained*mobility than 
the advance party, each warrior of 
the main body had at. least two 
horses. The Jun-gar and the Barun- 
gar were composed of five Tumans 
each, plus additional contingents as 
reinforcement. The respective wings 
each totaled approximately 75,000 
warriors. The Kul was composed of 
the Keshin Imperial Guard (per- 
sonal bodyguard of Genghis Khan) 
and ten Tumans for a total of over 
101,000 warriors, plus a_ service 
branch to handle the spoils of the 
battles and return them to the Mon- 
gol Yurts in the Gobi. 

This was the Mongol “Horde,” a 
well trained, highly organized, dis- 
ciplined expeditionary force — to 
which many modern military units 
bear a marked resemblance. USg MC 
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4 TURBINES 


The simplest type of jet engine will soon play an 
important role on land and sea as well as in the air 





@ IF ANY GROUND-BASED OR SEA- 
going Leathernecks have been envy- 
ing the Air Wings’ high-flying jets, 
they can stop right now. They're 
getting jets of their own. 

The gas turbine, as the jet engine 
is properly known, is moving into 
land-based vehicles and “sea-going 
craft, finding all sorts of auxiliary 
jobs. 

For more than a year, Army Ord- 
nance has been testing a gas-turbine- 
powered 214-ton truck. Naval Re- 
search has had gas-turbine-powered 
LCVPs and other small craft in the 
water since 1950. The Navy is 
now taking delivery of a brand new 
kind of fire-fighting pump for ship- 
board use that weighs a mere 165 
pounds, complete with fuel and ac- 
cessories, yet delivers 500 gallons of 
water a minute—as much as a me- 
dium-sized fire truck. 

Similar gas turbines are being 
used as airborne electric generators, 
and are under test as space heaters 
(they have many advantages, par- 
ticularly for Arctic use), to supply 
power for fuel-transferring opera- 
tions and as motive power for small 
boats. 

What makes the gas turbine so 
useful? Why is it important to Ma- 
tines? Why did the jet engine appear 
first in planes and only later in such 
jobs as these? The answers are not 
hard to find—and they're worth find- 
ing. 

Basically, the gas turbine is one of 
the simplest engines. In contrast to 
Diesel and gasoline engines, which 
have a great many moving parts, the 
gas turbine consists, fundamentally, 
of only three elements: a compres- 
sor, which draws air in and com- 
presses it; a combustion chamber, in 
which the air is mixed with fuel 
and heated by the burning of that 
fuel; and a turbine wheel against 
which the heated gases expand, caus- 
sing the wheel to turn and making 
useful power available at the take- 
off shaft. Some turbines are, of 
course, considerably more complex 
than this. But these are the basic 
elements. 

This type of power plant can be 
made in a wide range of sizes. The 
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gas turbines used to power fire 
pumps, trucks and LCVPs are in 
the 50 to 200 horsepower range. Tur- 
bines for locomotive traction and 
pipeline pumping are rated at about 
4,500 horsepower or 3,500 to 5,000 
kilowatts. And gas turbines used by 





HOW THE NAVY NAMES 
ITS GAS TURBINES 


The Navy’s system for naming its 
gas turbines packs a lot of informa- 
tion in a few letters and numbers. 
Here’s how it works: 

The baby turbine used on the fire- 
fighting pump, for example, is Navy 
No. 1MC45S-2. 

The first number gives the horse- 
power (to the nearest hundred), di- 
vided by 100. In this case, it’s a 45- 
horsepower unit, and the nearest 
number is 1. The first letter refers to 
the expected service life of the unit. 
This one is “Medium” (501 to 5,000 
hours). The second letter describes 
shaft rotation — constant or variable 
speed. This one is Constant. ~ The 
next two numbers give output shaft 
rotation—again to the nearest hun- 
dred and divided by 100. The Solar 
turbine’s output shaft rotates at 
about 4,500 rpm. Finally, there is 
the manufacturer’s designation (‘‘S” 
for Solar) and the modification num- 
ber (2). 

As another example, the Boeing 
turbine used in the LCVP has the 
Navy number 2MV27B-2. It is 175 
horsepower, medium service life, 
variable speed, rotates at 2,750, is 
built by Boeing—and it’s the second 
modification. 

In contrast, aircraft jet engines are 
simply given a specification number 
and a model change number. Navy- 
sponsored units have even numbers; 
those built for the Air Force have 
odd numbers. Thus, the J40WE6 
is a Navy turbojet built by Westing- 
house (sixth modification) ; while the 
J47GE27 is an Army turbojet built 
by GE. Turboprop engines are dis- 
tinguished by the initial letter “T.” 
The T-34 P was a Navy turboprop 
built by Pratt and Whitney. 











public utilities for electric power 
generation run up to 27,000 kilo- 
watts. (The largest turbine now be- 
ing built in the U. S. is a 20,000 kilo- 
watt unit. The 27,000 kilowatt giant 
is in Switzerland.) 

As this size range indicates, the gas 
turbine is a remarkably versatile 


power plant. One Boeing model, for 
instance, powers both the experi- 
mental Army Ordnance truck and 
the Navy LCVP; and has also been 
adapted for use as a water pump and 
an electric power generator. It is 
being used by the Detroit Arsenal to 
explore the possibilities of gas tur- 
bine propulsion for tanks; and has 
even been installed in a helicopter. 

An AiResearch gas turbine “power 
package,” originally designed to act 
as an air compressor and provide 
pneumatic power for operation of 
aircraft accessories, is now being 
tested in such jobs as generation of 
electrical power, heating and re- 
frigeration—both in the air or on the 
ground. AiResearch says this self- 
contained unit which weighs only 
150 pounds can be pressed into serv- 
ice for smoke screen generation, as- 
sault boat inflation, refrigeration of 
hospital tents, supplying power for 
portable hoists and a string of other 
jobs. 

In addition to versatility and sim- 
plicity—and partly because of these 
features — the gas turbine has many 
other advantages. It needs no water 
and little oil. It can burn a variety 
of fuels, including natural gas, Die- 
sel oil and kerosene. It can be made 
smaller and much lighter in weight 
than comparable gasoline or Diesel 
engines. In fact, a gas turbine which 
is only six feet long and three feet 
high and wide, weighing only 800 
pounds, can run a 250-kilowatt elec- 
tric power generator of the type 
used for emergency service aboard 
ships—a job that would normally 
require Diesel equipment at least 
four times as big. 

Boeing engineers estimate that as 
much as 3,000 pounds is saved when 
a g2s turbine substitutes for a Diesel 
engine in a heavy truck. That 
weight saving comes in part from the 
light weight of the gas turbine itself 
(Boeing’s 175 - horsepower engine 
weighs less than 250 pounds), and in 
part from the fact that the gas tur- 
bine engine does not require an 
elaborate transmission. The turbine 
itself has many of the characteristics 
of a torque converter. 

The saving in space, when a gas 
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turbine replaces a standard truck 
engine, is even more impressive. The 
gas turbine is almost lost in a stand- 
ard engine compartment. Yet this 
little power plant is able to carry 
the full legal weight limit — 68,000 
pounds. As one old-line trucker 
who drove the Boeing-powered Ken- 
worth truck put it: “That gas tur- 
bine is a scrawny-looking critter. 
But it’s all engine.” 

In helicopters, the gas turbine can 
save weight too—over 200 pounds. 
Furthermore, it permits a much sim- 
pler and more foolproof rotor-drive 
arrangement. 

In addition to all these advan- 
tages, the gas turbine operates 








almost without vibration. It usually 
requires no external cooling system. 
It has no ¢lutch. It does not seem to 
be seriously affected by dust. And it 
has good cold-weather starting char- 
acteristics. 

Obviously, the gas turbine is an 
engine that you can take with you. 
It sounds like the answer to a Ma- 
rine’s prayer. It can stand the desert 
or the Arctic. It can be adapted to 
sea-going or land vehicles. It can be 
used as a pump, air-compressor or 
electric power generator. 

Where have they been hiding it 
all these years—and why not just re- 
place existing gasoline and Diesel 
engines right away? 
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The answer is, of course, that the 
gas turbine, like any new machine, 
presents problems as well as advan- 
tages. Chief among these problems 
are efficiency, fuel and air supply. 

The simple gas turbine is not a 
particularly efficient power plant, 
and it does burn a _ distressing 
amount of fuel—two or three times 
as much as a comparable reciprocat- 
ing engine. 

True, the gas turbine uses rela- 
tively cheap fuel. But the logistic 
problem alone—just getting the fuel 
where it’s needed — is a tough one. 
Furthermore, gas turbine fuels are 
cheap only in comparison with the 
high-cetane and high-octane fuels 








required for today’s high-powered, 
reciprocating airplane and passenger 
car engines. 

A great deal of time and effort 
have gone into finding ways to make 
the gas turbine use the really inex- 
pensive and abundant fuels: heavy 
residual oils and coal. At long last, 
encouraging reports are beginning 
to come in. But the fact remains that 


’ the gas turbine’s range of fuels is not 


as great as it has been cracked up 
to be. 

A lot of work is being done, too, 
on finding ways to increase the gas 
turbine’s efficiency so that it will use 
less fuel. Several methods have been 
found, but most of them increase the 





size, complexity or cost of the unit 
at the same time. 

One approach that shows consid- 
erable promise is to modify the de. 
sign of the turbine itself to achieve 
a compromise that increases eflicien- 
cy without adding too much to com- 
plexity or costs. The turboprop en. 
gine is a compromise of this type. 

Two problems which, at first, 
loomed very large — particularly 
when use of gas turbines in ground 
vehicles was being considered—have 
not turned out to be half as serious 
as they seemed. These are noise and 
disposal of exhaust gases. 

No one would claim that a gas tur- 
bine engine purrs as softly as a kit- 


Speedy... 


ten. It is noisy. But so is a big 
Diesel truck. When the engine com- 
partment and cab are well insulated, 
the noise level of a turbine-powered 
truck is not uncomfortably high. 
Likewise, disposal of exhaust gases is 
not too difficult. The truck models 
have a vertical exhaust stack that 
does the trick. 

In fact, a much more pressing and 
troublesome problem is getting aif 
into the gas turbine engine. There's 
no denying that this type of power 
plant is an air-gulper. It takes about 
five times as much air as a compara 
ble reciprocating engine (air scoops 
on jet planes aren’t there for dec 
oration). But, by careful location of 
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the engine, and use of an efficient 
ducting system, this problem can 
probably be solved. 

Much can be expected, too, by way 
of step-by-step improvements of ex- 
isting designs. For instance, an ad- 
vance model of the Boeing gas tur- 
bine used in the LCVP is said to 
have a rating about 50 horsepower 
greater than the current model and 
a minimum fuel consumption 30 per 
cent lower. 

Many of the present limitations 
of the gas turbine are in areas where 
the engine itself is basically strong. 
For example, the simplicity of the 
basic turbine design and the small 
number of parts required (sometimes 


Portable... 


barely one-tenth as many as a recip- 
rocating engine) should make for 
low initial cost and long life. Right 
now, many gas turbines are not out- 
standing in either respect. 

A few gas turbines — notably the 
pipeline pumpers and the stationary 
electric power generators—can show 
4 saving in initial cost as compared 
to standard equipment. But this 
‘saving is largely in housing, founda- 
tions and auxiliary equipment, 
rather than in the turbine itself. 
For instance, the gas turbine takes 
less space than a steam generator, 
does not require a boiler and does 
not require as heavy a foundation. 
But even where the gas turbine does 
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not show a saving in initial cost, it 
may pay its way in operating econo- 
mies or special advantages. And 
costs should certainly come down as 
production increases and engineer- 
ing improvements are made. 

Service life was a tremendous 
problem with the first airplane jet 
engines. It has never been as serious 
for other types. However, in many 
applications, there is still something 
to be desired. Progress in this area is 
encouragingly, rapid, though. In- 
deed, improvements in materials and 
turbine design have brought an av- 
erage increase of over 100 per cent 
in the service life of jet engines in 
the past few years, and have made 





it possible for the Air Force to cut 
back on replacement orders several 
times. 

Thus, the design and service prob- 
lems of the gas turbine are being 
solved. But why has it taken so 
long? Why weren’t sea-going and 
land-based gas turbines available 
years ago? 

The fact is, it takes time to de- 
velop a brand new power plant and 
it takes time to adapt it to each new 
use. 

So much for what has happened 
and what is happening. What can 
be expected of the gas turbine in the 
future? Here are just a few indica- 
tions of things-to-come: 


Just about every military service 
has a variety of gas-turbine-powered 
units under consideration. BuShips, 
for instance, is studying application 
of the gas turbine to everything from 
personnel boats to cargo carriers. 
The Navy's Civil Engineers are 
looking into possibilities of gas- 
turbine-powered earth-moving equip- 
ment. BuAer is sponsoring develop- 
ment of “packaged” gas turbine 
power units. 

Army Ordnance is trying out gas 
turbines in many of the vehicles it 
uses—both wheeled and tracked. And 
the Air Force is taking to the gas tur- 
bine in such a big way that bombers 
of the future may have more auxil- 
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iary gas turbines than rivets. 

Other countries are hard at work 
on the gas turbine as well. The Brit- 
ish Navy has a launch and a motor 
torpedo boat equipped with small 
gas turbines, and is having two 6,000- 
horsepower engines built—one for a 
frigate and one for a gunboat. The 
British also have a 1,200-horsepower 
unit on test in an oil tanker and a 
3,500-horsepower one in a merchant 
ship. 

It looks very much as though it 
won't be long now before the gas 
turbine joins the Marines in a big 
way — and is ready to go with them 
on land and sea as well as in the 
air. US # MC 
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@ ON THE MORNING OF | JULY, 
1891 seven second lieutenants met 
at the Marine Barracks, Washing- 
ton, D. C. They were the first class 
to attend the School of Application 
recently established by order of 
Charles Heywood, Colonel Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. For 
some 116 years the Marine Corps 
had carried out, with distinction, its 
many missions without the benefit of 
formal schools. Now the Congress 
had passed a law requiring promo- 
tion examinations for all Army offi- 
cers below the rank of brigadier 
general. —The Colonel Commandant 
had recommended that the provi- 
sions of the law be extended to 
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include Marine ofhcers and, in an- 
ticipation, had directed the forma- 
tion of a school to meet these new 
academic requirements for advance- 
ment. 

The problem which faced Captain 
D. Pratt Mannix as Commanding 
Officer and Director of Instruction 
was a difficult one. He held the di- 
rective of his Commandant and lit- 
tle else. Formal schooling in the 
service in those days was virtually 
non-existent. Captain Mannix had 
nothing to start with except his 
own experience. Together with Ist 
Lt Thomas C. Prince, the only other 
instructor on the staff, he prepared a 
nine months’ course which set the 
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pattern of instruction for several 
years to follow. Naturally enough, 
the subjects covered reflected the du- 
ties performed by Marine officers of 
that period. Instruction had been 
divided into seven departments 
which included Infantry, Artillery, 
Administration and Sea _ Service, 
Law, Torpedoes, Engineering and 
Military Art. 

The School of Application, so 
modestly launched, remained open 
for only seven years. In 1898 officers 
were needed for field duties and the 
school closed. It wasn’t until after 
the Spanish American War that the 
school was able to reopen. This first 
interruption was not to be the last. 


Geiger Hall — Junior School 














ln the years to follow, expeditionary 
duties for Marines were to provide a 
different type of schooling for the 
officers of the Corps. 

In 1907 school again closed and 
the Marines were off for Panama, 
Cuba and the Philippines. In 1912 
the Marines went to Nicaragua; and 
from then to 1919 formal schooling 
became a very limited activity. There 
was yet to be one more interruption. 
[In 1928-1929 Marines again went to 
Nicaragua, and again the require- 
ments from the field forced a shut- 
down of the school: 

To add to the difficulties arising 
trom such fluctuations, the location 
of the school was changed several 
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times. In 1903 the school moved to 
Annapolis, Maryland and in 1908 it 
moved to Port Royal (Parris Island), 
South Carolina, where its name was 
changed to the Marine Officers’ 
School. Two years later, another 
move saw the school in Norfolk. 
Finally, in 1919, the Marine Officers’ 
School was established at Quantico 
where it has remained ever since. 
Before the first Worid War the 
Marine Corps had been a small or- 
ganization; Torpedoes, Sea Service 
and Naval Gunnery were important. 
In land fighting the problem was 
how to fight a large, ill-equipped en- 
emy with a small well-equipped Ma- 
rine force. The war changed much 
of that. Service in France as part of 
a large land army broadened the 
horizons of the Corps. Then too, the 
War brought home the full impact 
of mechanization and industry. New 
weapons, such as tanks and aero- 
planes, came to change tactics. Spe- 
cialization of functions became nec- 
essary as the skills required to man 
the instruments of war multiplied. 
The concept of Marine Corps op- 
erations with the Fleet began to take 
its modern form immediately prior 
to WW I. In 1921 this concept re- 
ceived new impetus with the organi- 
zation of the East and West Coast 
Expeditionary Forces. In a measure, 
this evolution of the amphibious 
mission as the primary concern of 
the Corps can be traced in the de- 
velopment of the school system. The 
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Corps had undergone an_ intense 
Army-type experience. When the 
Marine Officers’ Training School 
opened in March, 1919 it offered a 
course largely devoted to Army sub- 
jects. 

The concept of the increased im- 
portance of schooling, a natural re- 
sult of the new complexity of war, 
eventually matured in 1922. The 
Marine Officers’ School in that year 
offered three courses; Basic, Com- 
pany Officers’ and Field Officers’. 
For the first time the Corps had a 
system of formal education for its 
officers. One school for junior ofh- 
cers was no longer adequate. School- 
ing was now to be a _ progressive 
function continuing throughout an 
officer’s career. At the same time 
that the system itself was expanding, 
there were continuing departures 
from Army influence. During the 
'20s, reports of Fleet landing exer- 
cises, historical research and the ef- 
forts of the Marine Corps Schools 
began to yield a body of data on 
amphibious operations. The school 
curriculum reflected, in increasing 
measure, the tactics of Marine forces 
operating with the Fleet. 

The technique of instruction in 
the schools during this period was 
quite rigid. Students were given 
facts as found in field manuals and 
were tested on their ability to mem- 
orize the data presented. There 
were no field problems. Independent 
thinking and individuality on the 
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part of the students was miniinized 
Many texts were of Army origin. 

In 1929 Colonel Breckenridge a. 
tacked the rigidity of instructional 
methods in the schools. He wished 
to get away from the mechanical a 
proach to military schooling and de. 
velop individual thought. The 
same year, there was published at the 
Marine Corps Schools, a series of 
tentative landing force doctrines. Ip 
1930 the first general officer to take 
command of the school, BrigGen 
Randolph C. Berkeley, ushered ina 
new era. Within the next five years 
there were to be many radical 
changes. The curriculum of the 
schools had reflected these trends 
toward amphibious subjects and 
different instructional methods ina 
piecemeal fashion. 

Finally, in 1931, the curriculum 
of schools as a whole was subjected 
to the critical analysis of a formal 
board. The result was a revision of 
the curriculum to emphasize Marine 
Corps organization, equipment and 
amphibious operations. LtCol E. B. 
Miller, newly appointed as Director 
of the Senior Course (formerly the 
Field Officers’ Course), decided to 
go even further. He directed that 
all instruction be rewritten to reflect 
Marine Corps organization and 
equipment. Prior to that time the 
schools, in order to utilize Army 
publications, had based their in 
struction largely on Army organiza- 
tion and equipment. In rewriting 
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J. H. Russell, 16th Commandant — (3d from left, front) instructor for the 1906 class at Annapolis 


instruction, the staff was forced to 
answer a number of questions. 
Many of these answers were based 
upon careful estimates derived from 
history and integrated with informa- 
tion made available through the ex- 
perience being gained in practice. 

While these academic upheavals 
were taking place, the Corps was on 
the threshold of a major event. In 
1933 the Fleet Marine Force was 
established. At last the Corps had 
obtained the definite expression of 
its amphibious mission. The school 
paralleled this vital change by 
making its primary function that 
of training officers for duty with the 
Fleet Marine Force. 

Later in that same eventful 1933, 
the Commandant directed that a 
manual on amphibious operations 
be prepared. This publication, origi- 
nally called the Tentative Manual 
for Landing Operations, was issued 
in 1934. Almost from its first ap- 
pearance there was the problem of 
revision, and the manual underwent 
periodic improvements. Ultimately 
in 1938, it was republished as Fleet 
Tactical Publication 167, reflecting 
thereby its full acceptance by the 
Navy. This was the manual which 
guided the fortunes of the United 
States on the many beaches of World 
War II. 

The stage was set for the Second 
Great War. The Marine Corps could 
carry out its amphibious mission 
with the Fleet Marine Force. From 
the combined efforts of Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, the units in the 
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field and the schools, there had 
evolved a sound doctrine. 

On the eve of Pearl Harbor there 
were less than 2,000 officers in the 
Corps. When the surrender aboard 
the USS Missouri was signed there 
were 37,000. Some 15,000 officers had 
been commissioned at the Marine 
Corps Schools and 20,000 other offi- 
cers had passed through the other 
various wartime courses offered at 
Quantico. The amphibious require- 
ments for many war operations had 
not been foreseen in their eventual 
amplitude. The phenomenal in- 
crease of the Corps would not have 
been considered a likely possibility 
in 1939. And yet when these issues 
arose the Marine Corps was ready. 

The Marine Corps Schools at 
Quantico ultimately operated seven 
courses during the last war. The first 
major problem which faced the 
schools was the vastly expanded 
training of young men for commis- 
sions. This effort absorbed the ma- 
jority of the Schools’ facilities. By 
1943, however, it was realized that 
the greatly expanded Corps also re- 
quired trained staff officers. Accord- 
ingly, the Command and _ Staff 
Course was established early in that 
year and eventually produced 500 
graduates. When the war ended the 
schools began a period of demobili- 
zation. The Basic School, Junior 
School and Senior School were re- 
tained. This marked a return to the 
fundamental organization of the 
schools started in 1922. In addition, 
the Ordnance School and Communi- 
cation Officers’ School continued to 


function as resident activities. 

The staff at Marine Corps Schools 
in the early days had served a dual 
purpose. First, in the instructional 
field it had provided the personnel 
to research, study and develop the 
concept of amphibious warfare. This 
latter effort found its voice in the 
publication of manuals. which guid- 
ed activities in the field and were the 
basis of instruction in the schools. 
The transition from research to in- 
struction was relatively simple since 
these functions were vested in the 
same individuals. This was possible 
because the Marine Corps was small, 
students few and the organization of 
the schools less complex than it is 
today. 

After WW II, the position of the 
Marine Corps within the armed 
forces became more clearly defined 
by specific legislation. The size of 
the Marine Corps was greater than 
before the war and its responsibili- 
ties in the research and development 
field were now a matter of record. 
While instruction and research are 
intimately related, it became most 
difficult to have instruction and the 
broader aspects of research carried 
out by the same staffs. Accordingly, 
in 1950, the Marine Corps Schools 
were reorganized to include two ma- 
jor divisions. The Marine Corps 
Educational Center assumed the 
duties of providing instruction in 
the various schools. The Marine 
Corps Development Center was 
charged with the development in 
coordination with other agencies, of 
tactics, techniques and equipment 
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1909 — Port Royal. Lieutenant A. A. Vandegrift (sitting, far right) 


for use by Marine Corps forces. ‘Uhis 
is the basic organization which ex- 
ists today. 

The policy which governs officer 
training in the Marine Corps is 
found in paragraph 24050 of the 
Marine Corps Manual. This states 
in part, “In general it shail be the 
policy to assure the military school- 
ing of commissioned personnel as a 
whole rather than comprehensive 
schooling of a small minority.” The 
primary agency which carries out 
this policy is the Marine Corps Edu- 
cational Center, at the Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia. 
The schools at Quantico had for- 
merly come under the Marine Bar- 
racks. However, between 1946 and 
1948 there was a series of changes in 
the title of the Marine Barracks. UI- 
timately, the name Marine Barracks 
disappeared and Marine Corps 
Schools became the major organi- 
zation at Quantico. This change re- 
flects the emphasis which is placed 
on education at Quantico. 

At the Marine Corps Educational 
Center the newly commissioned offi- 
cer begins his “graduate work” at the 
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Basic School. Alter the ofhcer be: 
comes a captain or a major he re- 
turns to Quantico and attends the 
Junior School. Finally, he is assigned 
to the Senior School when he has ad- 
vanced to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel or colonel. This is the com- 
mand and staff education available 
to all Marine Officers at the Marine 
Corps Schools. In addition to these 
schools, Marine officers are invited 
to attend courses offered by Army, 
Navy and Air Force educational in- 
stitutions. A few officers may also 
attend courses at Allied schools. To 
supplement these formal resident 
schools, the Marine Corps also pro- 
vides a large variety of correspon- 
dence courses and continually en- 
courages officers to keep abreast of 
military affairs by a personal study 
program arranged to meet the indi- 
vidual’s requirements. The corre- 
spondence courses on military sub- 
jects are provided by the Extension 
School which is an agency of the 
Educational Center. 

Specialist training is provided by a 
variety of schools. Two of these, the 
Ordnance School and the Communi- 


cation Officers’ School, are in the 
Educational Center. The Educa. 
tional Center also conducts two 
other specialist schools which are 
convened annually under specific 
directive of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. These two schools are 
the Naval Gunfire Officers’ Schoo} 
and the Air Observer School. 

These “Other Schools at Quan. 
tico” and the “Basic School” will be 
discussed and described more fully 
in articles now being prepared by 
LtCol Robert W. Glickert and Col. 
onel R. L. Murray, respectively. 
They will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of the MARINE Corps GaAzeTrTr. 

In addition, Marine officers enjoy 
the privilege of attending a large 
number of specialist schools run by 
the Army and Navy. However, when 
they attend the Junior or Senior 
Schools they find in their classes rep. 
resentatives of most of the militan 
skills, to include both ground and 
air officers. The policy of the Ma. 
rine Corps is thus, not only of pro 
viding continuing education for all 
its officers, but also to give them the 
same command and staff training re. 
gardless of specialty. In the final 
analysis, all officers are expected to 
have an understanding of the many 
functions of the Corps and particu: 
larly of the Fleet Marine Force. 

There is, in addition to the defined 
policy of officer education, another 
point of note which may be termed 
the philosophy which guides officer 
schooling. This philosophy derives 
from the very nature of the Corps 
major responsibility; the amphibious 
operation. Amphibious operations 
may be conducted in almost any geo 
graphical area where the sea areas 
are sufficiently large to permit the 
movement of the shipping involved 
Hence, an understanding of the phys 
ical factors which influence combat 
in a variety of terrains and climates 
is essential to the Marine. This type 
of operation involves combat oD 
land. Thus, the complex problems 
of land warfare must be mastered 
The amphibious operation depends. 
initially at least, upon a careful inte 
gration of air and naval gunfire sup 
port. Marine officers must have 4 
sound knowledge of such supporting 
means and an almost instinctive Tf 
sponse to the problems of their é& 
fective coordination and_ employ 
ment. 
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The question of movement to the 
objective area and the ship-to- 
shore operation, require an under- 
standing not only of the character- 
istics of naval vessels, but also some 
of the limitations on their employ- 
ment. As the helicopter continues to 
develop the execution of the vertical 
envelopment, it introduces many new 
factors into the amphibious attack. 

Lastly, in the amphibious operation 
there is an intimate association with 
the problem of logistics at all eche- 
lons. All the impedimenta that units 
will initially need must accompany 
the force. Units are distributed in 
many ships and these must be loaded 
in such manner as to best carry out 
the scheme of maneuver. In land 
warfare major logistic planning is 
done primarily at the Field Army 
echelon. In the amphibious opera- 
tion this concern is the responsibility 
of the Commander of the Landing 
Force. The composition of a Landing 
Force may range from several rein- 
forced divisions and air wings, to 
only one reinforced regiment. It is 
because of this complex nature of 
the amphibious operation that we 
find a broad base of instruction in 
the Junior course as well as in the 
Senior course. 

Formerly, the technique of educa- 
ion was a simple matter. Students 
memorized their lessons and. their 
ability to remember was supposedly 
a measure of their progress. Almost 
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a quarter century ago the Marine 
Corps began to depart from this 
conventional concept of instruction. 
Today the mechanical, “formula 
type” approach has largely disap- 
peared from the schools. The Ma- 
rine Corps Development Center and 
the Marine Corps Educational Cen- 
ter work closely together. As new 
equipment is made available, it re- 
ceives at least partial theoretical 
feasibility testing in schools prob- 
lems. 

The development of new  tac- 
tics and techniques, a responsibility 
of the Development Center, depends 
in part, upon the advice and assist- 
ance rendered by the Schools. Stu- 
dents of the Senior and Junior 
Schools concern themselves not only 
with using the equipment and tech- 
niques of today, but also consider 
what will be done tomorrow. In 
their courses they are required to 
make the type of decisions they may 
have to make in combat. They make 
these decisions on the basis of the 
tactics, techniques and equipment 
currently in use. They are also asked 
to decide how certain future prob- 
lems involving factors now under 
study can be solved. This progres- 
sive approach to education with its 
constant emphasis upon developing 
individual thinking can perhaps best 
be summed up in the word “flexibil- 
ity.” The basic policy of the Educa- 
tional Center goes beyond giving the 
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student the information he needs to 
solve his problems at school and 
later in the field. The Center strives 
to awaken the students’ curiosity 
and inculcate in him the desire to 
learn. The student is encouraged to 
approach his task not with a pat, 
stereotyped answer, but with the 
flexible spirit which successfully 
adapts to reality. 

The Junior and Senior Schools 
complement each other and have 
much in common. Statistically they 
are both of nine months’ duration. 
They divide their instruction into 
approximately the same _ phases. 
Their major difference, as_ their 
names imply, is in the mission. The 
Junior School is charged with the 
training of Marine officers for the 
command of battalions or squadrons 
and for all aspects of staff duties at 
regiment/group and division/wing 
levels. The Senior School trains its 
students for command of regiments 
or groups and for all aspects of staff 
duty at division/wing and landing 
force levels. These missions each 
contain two significant points. First, 
there is the equal emphasis on air 
and ground units. This is ample evi- 
dence of the importance which the 
Marine Corps attaches to the air- 
ground team concept. The second 
point of note is the emphasis on 
training for all aspects of staff func- 
tions. It isn’t operations that is im- 
portant, nor intelligence, nor ad 
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COMMANDING OFFICER AND STAFF, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, QUANTICO, VA., 1927-1928 


Front Row (left to right): LCdr W. W. Broadbent, USN; Maj R. S. Geiger, Maj W. Thing, Maj W. C. Powers, Jr., LtCol W. 
P. Upshur, Col R. H. Dunlap, Maj R. L. Denig, Maj H. H. Utley, Maj C. J. Miller, Maj O. Floyd, Maj H. L. Larsen, Center Row 
(left to right): Capt R. Arnett, Capt G. B. Erskine, Capt L. D. Hermle, Capt A. W. Jacobsen, Maj K. E. Rockey, Capt L. H. 
Milley, Capt J. M. Arthur, Capt F.G. Patchen, Capt F. Harris, Capt C.O. Henry. Back Row (left to right): ChMarGun J. J. Ma- 
hone», IstLt S. E. Ridderhof, Capt D. R. Nimmer, Capt R. E. Knapp, Capt O. T. Francis, 1stLt E. A. Pollock, ChQmClk B. Eagan. 
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ministration, nor logistics, nor any 
one staff function. Rather, all are 
equally important and training must 
cover all staff functions. 

Field problems and demonstra- 
tions have for many years been 
widely used in service schools. The 
Junior School and Senior School 
continue to use this effective instruc- 
tional technique, although to a 
lesser degree in the latter school. 
Perhaps the one outstanding joint 
exercise of the two schools is “Pack- 
ard.” This is an amphibious com- 
mand post exercise lasting about one 
month. During one week of this 
period, the students from the Ma- 
rine Corps Schools go to sea and 
carry out plans which they have pre- 
viously made for a landing opera- 
tion in the Camp Lejeune area. 
Every effort is thus made to intro- 
duce into the curriculum of all 
schools the maximum amount of 
realism. 

The Junior Course includes over 
600 hours of instruction on com- 
mand and general staff subjects. In 
addition, other major subjects cov- 
ered include: aviation (100 hours); 
naval gunfire and artillery (65 
hours); mechanized warfare (55 
hours); engineer (36 hours); naval 
subjects (16 hours); communications 
(26 hours) and atomic warfare (22 
hours). 

The Senior course provides some 
550 hours of instruction on com- 
mand and general staff subjects. In 
addition, other major subjects cov- 
ered include: aviation (85 hours): 
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naval gunfire and artillery (50 
hours); mechanized warfare (38 
hours); engineer (25 hours); naval 
subjects (27 hours); communications 
(13 hours) and atomic warfare (54 
hours). 

Instruction in both schools stresses 
the integrated type of problem. In 
this form of instruction the student 
is given a general situation from 
which a battlefield situation is de- 
veloped. Students are required to 
consider, in arriving at their solu 
tions, the interplay of various arms 
and services, rather than focusing 
their attention on only one facet of 
the situation at hand. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the deployment of a unit for 
a defensive mission is studied not 
only in the light of infantry forma- 
tions, but also in relation to the sup- 
porting arms available, the tanks, 
engineers, the air situation and the 
general logistic and administrative 
limitations which govern. The inte- 
grated problem is a device widely 
used, again to bring realism to the 
classroom. 

There is a considerable amount ol 
time devoted to atomic warfare. In 
addition to this specialized instruc- 
tion, the influence of these potent 
weapons are considered in many 
problems. The general breakdown 
of subject hours given above indi 
cates only the hours during which a 
particular subject dominates the in 
struction, but actually the various 
arms and services are considered in 
most integrated problems. This re- 
sults in an actual increase of time 
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BrigGen Randolph C. Berkely 





Students come from all over the world to study amphibious warfare at Quantico . . . 















peing devoted to any given subject 
ibove that indicated in the schedule. 

In keeping with the policy of 
maintaining the most up-to-date 
ype of instruction, new develop- 
ments are constantly considered. For 
example a large number of problems 
have written into them a helicopter 
capability. This serves to familiarize 
the student with the versatility of 
this new device and also permits the 
elaboration, in part, of a sound doc- 
wine covering the employment ot 
the helicopter in a variety of situa- 
tions. 

No mention of the instruction 
provided by these schools would be 
complete without mention of the In- 
structor Orientation course. Since 
1944 there has been in operation, at 
Quantico, a course of instruction de- 
signed to train new instructors. All 
teaching personnel must successfully 
complete this course. The Instruc- 
tor Training Section, a part of the 
Educational Center, also provides a 
series of periods for the Junior and 
Senior School students, as well as the 
students of the Basic School and 
Communication Officers School. Dur- 
ing these hours the students are 
taught effective teaching methods 
and are given the opportunity to 
present a number of talks under 
carefully. controlled conditions. The 
Marine Corps realizes that much of 
an officer’s time is spent in teaching. 
Accordingly, it believes that effective 
| speaking and a knowledge of how to 
organize and deliver a talk is of 
great importance. The time devoted 
to teaching students how to teach 
equips the graduates of the schools 
with the ability to put across to 
others what they themselves have 
learned as students. 





The emphasis in the schools 1s 
naturally on study, both as part of 
the instruction and as collateral 
reading. To meet this need the 
Breckenridge Library provides, in 
some 16,000 volumes, the most com- 
prehensive collection of literature 
on amphibious war. There are also 
a wide variety of books on histori- 
cal, political and geographical sub- 
jects. In addition, some 50,000 pieces 
of classified material and over 60,000 
other non-classified papers, studies, 
pamphlets, etc., are available in the 
Record Section as reference data. 
These documents, include operation 
reports for most of the major en- 
gagements of the armed forces dur- 
ing WW II and in Korea. Further, 
the staff of the Development Center, 
located in a building adjacent to the 
Educational Center, is also always 
ready to assist, advise. and make 
available their studies to interested 
officers. 

A large, complex organization such 
as the Marine Corps Schools requires 
a considerable supporting establish- 
ment. Among the _ organizations 
whose services are essential to the 
operation of the Schools, there may 
be mentioned the Reproduction Sec- 
tion originally established in 1922. 
This activity publishes all instruc- 
tional matter used in the various 
schools. In addition there is a Train- 
ing Aids Section which prepares wall 
charts, slides and other visual aids. 
This Section includes a film library 
which serves not only the schools but 
also Marine units on the East Coast 
of the United States. Schools Dem- 
onstration Troops furnish the per- 
sonnel and equipment used in field 
problems and command post exer- 


... after graduation, they return to carry out the concepts developed and taught at MCS 


cises. Other subordinate commands 
provide the administrative assistance 
and the supply functions, which in 
turn free the schools for their aca- 
demic responsibilities. 

In an article in the December 
1929 issue of the MARINE Corps Ga- 
ZETTE, Colonel Breckenridge dis- 
cussed service schools. He stated in 
reference to education that “there is 
no progress without criticism.” 
These words have been taken to 
heart by the Educational Center. ° 
Through its Coordination and Eval- 
uation Section, the Center continu- 
ally keeps the curricula of the 
schools under surveillance. The 
schools themselves carefully note stu- 
dent reaction and require an evalua- 
tion of each period of instruction by 
the instructor immediately after he 
has presented his material. Instruc- 
tional material is published for only 
one class to insure that it will be re- 
viewed annually and will therefore 
be as current as possible. Each year 
new problems are written while old 
instruction is withdrawn. 

This steady evolution of instruc- 
tion, and its emphasis on timeliness, 
is evidence of the desire of the 
schools to provide the students with 
a rewarding period of education. 
Officer students have no duties other 
than being students. At the schools 
they are given the opportunity and 
the guidance to review their past ex- 
perience to evaluate the lessons of 
current operations and to consider 
the influence of changing equipment 
and techniques. In summation, the 
courses of instruction are designed 
to permit the student to prepare 
himself for the heavier responsibili- 
ties to follow. US # MC 
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DINATIO 


For an efficient military organizati 





@ SOME YEARS AGO THE GERMAN 
General Freiherr von Hammerstein. 
Equord made this observation about 
the officers under his command: 

“I divide my officers into fow 
classes as follows: The clever, the 
industrious, the lazy and the stupid. 
Each officer always possesses two of 
these qualities. Those who are clever 
and industrious I appoint to the 
General Staff. Use can, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be made of those 
who are stupid and lazy. The man 
who is clever and lazy qualifies for 
the highest leadership posts. He has 
the requisite nerves and the mental 
clarity for difficult decisions. Bu 
whoever is stupid and industrious 
must be got rid of, for he is too 
dangerous.” 

This categorization may not be 
empirical but it will serve to intro- 
duce a problem concerning the 
“clever and industrious” who make 
up the staff — those who coordinate 
but do not subordinate; those who 
are coordinates but not subordi- 
nates. 

In the development of an effective 
and efficient staff, the factor of co 
ordination becomes a matter of con- 
siderable importance. The function 
of the staff being to consider and 
advise on major aspects of command, 
Personnel, Intelligence, Operations 
and Training, and Logistics, it fol: 
lows that a plan involving the com 
mand as a whole must bear the im 
print of coordination between and 
among the several staff officers. Co- 
ordination, in its military sense, 
implies little more than the dic 
tionary term: the act of regulating 
and combining so as to give har 
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monious results. The additional 
factor being that concurrence of in- 
terested parties is sought, and that 
failing, resolution is obtained by 
higher authority. 

But coordination in a staff is ideal- 
ly sought and seldom achieved, at 
least to field manual perfection. ‘The 
interjection of personality creates a 
situation where the consideration of 
equals (coordinates) becomes the 
reaction of unequals (subordinates). 
We have all seen the situation where 
one staff officer, because of his rank, 
his personality or the special situa- 
tion, becomes dominant in the staff 
and the balance of the staff becomes 
little more than a debating society. 
The self-appointed executive officer 
or chief of staff has usurped the re- 
sponsibilities of his brothers on the 
staff, and the staff ceases to function 
as such. The usurper becomes so 
involved in the mechanics of other 
staff sections that he often overlooks 
the requirements of his own. This 
type of situation seems to arise most 
often in the infantry battalion staff 
where we have a “Big Three” com- 
plex. Admittedly, under most com- 
bat circumstances, the S-3 is the staff 
officer immediately concerned with 
the fate of the unit. But a fire-fight 
doesn’t diminish the requirements 
for personnel, good intelligence or 
logistical support. Rather, these re- 


|} quirements are accented by the in- 


tensity of combat. 

Now, recognizing the mischief in 
the origin of the problem in this sit- 
uation does not ipso facto remove 
the difficulty. The special situation 
of itself does not justify the reduc- 
tion of a staff from four to one in 
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rank for equal jobs on the staff 


By Maj R. S. Stubbs II 


















































effect. It may, does and should em- 
phasize certain aspects which are not 
prevalent in the normal situation. 
We will always be faced with special 
situations of one type or another so 
we must turn elsewhere if we would 
correct or ameliorate the condition 
set forth. 

The born leader, the hard charger, 
or any other description of the staff 
officer whose personality makes his 
section dominant in the counsels of 
the camp, is controlled only by the 
psychological abilities of the execu- 
tive officer or chief of staff and the 
commander. Educating him to the 


and functioning of our stats. 

We have noted earlier that the 
staff which is efficient and effective, 
coordinates between and among its 
own members; it also coordinates 
with the commanders of echelons 
below that represented by the staff. 
This coordination, if we accept one 
connotation of the word, is accom- 
plished between equals. There is no 
doubt that one staff officer (of the 
same staff) is the equal of another in 
the eyes of the military doctrinaire, 
nor that one one commander (at the 
same echelon) is the equal of the 
other. But inject rank into the pic- 





BATTALION 
K (War) 


K (Peace) L 


Proposed 





S-1 (Personnel) Lt 

S-2 (Intelligence) Capt 
S-3 (Operations) Maj 
S-4 (Logistics) Capt 
Lower Unit Commander Capt 


REGIMENT 
K (War) 


Capt 
Capt 
Capt 
Capt 
Capt 


Lt Lt 
Lt Capt 
Maj Maj 
Capt Capt 
Capt Capt 


Proposed 


K (Peace) L 





S-] Capt 
§-2 Maj 
S-3 Maj 
S-4 Maj 
Lower Unit Commander LtCol 
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LtCol 
LtCol 
LtCol 
LtCol 
LtCol 


Capt Capt 
Capt Maj 
Maj Maj 
Maj Maj 
LtCol LtCol 
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Col 
Col 
Col 
Col 
Col 


G-l 
G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
Lower Unit Commander 





Col 
Col 
Col 
Col 
Col 


LtCol 
LtCol 
LtCol 
LtCol 
Col 
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Col 
Col 
Col 
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responsibilities of his own and other 
staff sections is a step in the right 
direction, but consideration of oth- 
ers, self-restraint and modesty are 
not taught so simply. The develop- 
ment of a staff personality may op- 


erate to overcome the individual 
personality when such endangers 
smooth operation. 

We can turn to the rank problem 
and seek some measure of a solution 
there, for this is an element con- 
trollable in advance. The special 
situation can be anticipated but not 
predicted exactly; officers can be 
trained but not re-created. But a 
table of organization can be manipu- 
lated, altered and improved upon. 
Let’s look at the rank differentiation 
and see how it affects the operation 
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ture and the scenery changes. A unit 
commanded by a captain is intan- 
gibly more important than one 
commanded by a lieutenant, even 
though both are called companies. 
A staff section headed by a major is 
deemed more important than one 
headed by a captain. A battalion 
staff officer of the rank of major is 
superior to a company commander 
of the rank of captain, though cev- 
tainly not because of the jobs they 
hold. A battalion S-3 who is only a 
lieutenant becomes less important 
than a captain, company commander 
(other aspects of the “Big Three” 
and “Little Three” complexes). 
From the foregoing it appears to 
be in order that we reach some con- 
clusions with respect to our staff ofh- 


cers. A staff should be composed of | 
coordinates, equals in the dictionary 
sense and also in the military sense. 
That is, Personnel is as important as 
Logistics, etc., the officers therefore 
should be of equal military rank. 
And since the function of the execu. 
tive or general staff is not to com. 
mand, or to obey the commanders of 
echelons below the level of com. 
mand represented by the staff, the 
staff officer should be of the same 
military rank as the commander of 
the unit which is controlled by their 
immediate superior (e.g., a battal- 
ion staff officer should have the same 
rank as a company commander). 
These propositions seem to be basic, 
with respect to the operations of a 
staff, both internally and externally. 
But our tables of organization do 
not reflect these propositions. Let us 
examine them graphically, as they 
now appear under the “K” and “L” 
series of tables, and as they compare 
with the propositions expounded. 
The proposals made would result 
in a net shift, in the infantry units | 
affected, of 18 majors and nine lieu- 
tenants in favor of the acquisition of 
15 captains, eight lieutenant colo 
nels, and four colonels. At division 
level, where appropriate recognition 
was formerly given’ to the staff pro- 
cedure of coordination, we now have 
general staff officers who are junior 
in rank not only to the commanding 
officers of subordinate units but also 
to special staff officers whose activi- 
ties they theoretically coordinate. 
The proposals may be deemed a 
plea to boom Personnel and _ bust 
Operations; but, in view of earlier 
comments, it should be recognized 
that the rank equalization is prac- 
tically the only step which can be 
made objectively and the proposal 
for such action is made without re- 
gard to any particular staff assign- 
ment. The increase in staff rank at | 
regimental level should operate to | 
enhance the staff functions below | 
division. | 
Admittedly, this presentation does 
not represent an exhaustive staf 
study wherein careful consideration | 
has been given to Marine Corp¥ | 
wide personnel strengths or availa 
bility of specific ranks dealt with} 
But it does seem that with pen im) 
hand and a T/O upon which @) 
write, we can strike a blow for col 


ordination and against subordina © 
tion. US @ MC 
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The Army has a new 100-inch cam- 
era with an infra-red lens that re- 
cords in detail, tanks, jeeps and 
personnel carriers six miles away and 
cuts through atmospheric haze up to 
35 miles. In a test held recently at 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J., a photo 
was taken of the New York skyline 
26 miles away. The photo, lower 
right, was taken with an ordinary 
press camera, while the photo above 
it was taken with the new one-eved 
giant. The land in the foreground 
is the tip of Sandy Hook, New York 
City harbor entryway, four miles 
from the camera. 


it ta 


An underwater breathing appara- 
tus (below) which permits the wearer 
to swim freely for half an hour at a 
time, has been developed by Scott 
Aviation. Features of the unit make 
it ideal for underwater demolitions. 


Y CONEY 
ISLAND 





Last month we stated there was a 
military mistake somewhere in the 
issue. As we go to press, no one has 
come up with the right answer. Dig 
out a copy and turn to page 43. You 
will note that in the artist’s illustra- 
tion, lower right hand corner, the 
color guard is not in step with the 
rank in front. Very minor, you 
think! You'd be surprised at what 
our readers don’t miss. 


A new Armed Forces Standard B 
Ration will soon replace the present 
B-type Marine Corps unit. The 
new ration will enable all services to 
utilize non-refrigerated meals. 





One of the important develop- 
ments in Naval aviation since WW 
II is the new British invented steam 
catapult. With this type catapult, 
now installed in U. S. ships, our 
carriers can launch as many as 32 
interceptor planes in four minutes. 


The Navy rocket-powered one-man 
helicopter (below), has been devel- 
oped for research into gyro-stabiliz- 
ing controls for helicopters. Called 
the KH-14, it has incorporated con 
trols to give it greater stability in 
the air than was heretofore possible. 





® WHILE SERVING AS COMMANDING 
officer of a rifle company in the 2d 
Marine Division at Camp Lejeune, 
my battalion joined some 600 re- 
cruits just prior to moving out on 
the “Med” cruise. All of the 600 had 
finished “boot camp” and were re- 
porting in from their boot leave. 

My service record book clerk en- 
tered the “joined” entry on page 
three (Record of Service) and 
brought the books of 190 recruits 
into my office for signature. 

It was interesting to note that ail 
of the books, without exception, 
were marked “4.0” in conduct and 
“5” in proficiency. It was apparent 
from looking at pages six (Weapons 
Record), ten (Civilian Background), 
and 12 (Offenses and Punishments), 
that all of the 190 recruits I had just 
joined were not “4.0s” and “5s” as 
indicated. 

Somewhere along the line of mass 
production in administration some- 
one had not taken the trouble to 
evaluate each recruit. As a result, 
pages three and four (Chronological 
Record of Primary Duties) of the 
service records of my new men told 
me absolutely nothing! They had 
all been graded alike! The easy 
way out for some drill instructor, 
recruit company commander or bat- 
talion adjutant. 

I checked back through each rec- 
ord book and kept track of the 
marksmanship ability of each of the 
new men. They were all 0300s 
(Basic Infantryman) and knowledge 
of rifle marksmanship was a prime 
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STANDARDIZE 


the marking system 


requisite. On a percentage basis for 
marksmanship it worked’ out as 


follows: 
Expert Rifleman _.... 10% 
Sharpshooter —......... 31% 
Marksman _.... ..... 53% 
Unqualified 6% 


Based on marksmanship ability 
alone, the proficiency grade of the 
individual recruit should have dif- 
fered! Surely a man who fires the 
standard range qualification and 
qualifies as an expert rifleman with 
the M1 rifle cannot be classified as 
“average” (as indicated by a “5” in 
proficiency), and the recruit who 
fails to qualify be put on a par with 
the rifle expert by also giving him a 
proficiency marking of “5.” 

I am not advocating that all Ex- 
pert Riflemen be given a “9” in pro- 
ficiency and that all men who fail to 
qualify with the M1 rifle be given a 
proficiency marking of from zero to 
“4.” Not at all. It would be non- 
sensical to give a man a mark in pro- 
ficiency for rifle qualification alone. 
However, I do feel that various fac- 
tors in recruit evaluation should be 
considered. 

At present I have a recruit com- 
pany with a total strength of about 
900 recruits—12 platoons of approxi- 





By Capt John E. Forde, Jr. 








mately 75 recruits per platoon. It is 
reasonable to assume that I person. 
ally, cannot evaluate the individual 
recruit. How, then, can I give a rea. 
sonable, accurate and fair proficiency 
and conduct marking to each recruit 
upon graduation? 

Twelve drill instructors will have 
12 different ideas on how to evaluate 
the proficiency of the recruit. To 
minimize the large discrepancies 
bound to stem from the different 


personalities, I did this. First, | 
mimeographed paragraphs 11206 
and 11207 of the Marine Corps 


Manual, Velume I and distributed 
copies to all drill instructors. Sec. 
ondly, I held a school period on 
these paragraphs and cited hypo 
thetical case evaluations in order 
that each drill instructor obtained a 
standard sense of values for marking 
within this recruit company. 

To further the standardization of 
the proficiency markings, and to 
ensure that personal favoritism plays 
no part in assigning the recruit’ 
proficiency mark, we let the recruit 
“write his own ticket” so to speak. 
How do we do that? Simple. 

The recruit takes a total of six 
written examinations in individual 
basic subjects, and one “composite” 
examination which is a review of all 
previous instruction. All seven of 
these examinations are multiple 
choice, true and false type of exam 
ination. Special subjects instructors 
give the exams and grade them. The 
special subjects instructors grade the 
examination papers in the space pr 
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vided at the top of the examination 

aper alongside the recruit’s name 
and platoon number. That portion 
of the examination paper is cut off 
and sent back to the platoon drill 
instructor who enters the grade on 
the recruit’s evaluation sheet and 
assigns the appropriate proficiency 
marking for that grade by referring 
to the “Table of Equivalent Values” 
found on the reverse side of the 
evaluation sheet. 

When all seven examinations are 
taken and the scores and proficiency 
markings entered on the recruit 
evaluation sheet, the drill instructor 
adds a “DI’s Evaluation” factor and 
submits the evaluation sheets to the 
company commander. The company 
commander takes the evaluation 
sheets to the SRB section, pulls the 
platoons record books, notes the 
rifle qualification score attained, 
refers to the “Table of Equivalent 
Values” and assigns a mark for rifle 
marksmanship. The average profi- 
ciency of all examinations, the DI 
evaluation factor and the rifle marks- 
manship factor are totalled and di- 
vided by three to attain the final 
marking. A typical recruit evalua- 
tion is shown (right). 

As shown, Private Ripple main- 
tained about a “7” average within 
his platoon. He fired a high qualifi- 
cation score at the range and his 
drill instructor evaluated him as 
being an “8” Private in comparison 
with all other Privates known to the 
drill instructor during his tour at 
the Recruit Depot. Note under 
“Remarks,” the footnote which gives 
the reason for the average grade 
Ripple received in “Interior Guard 
Duty.” 

The assignment of recruit profi- 
ciency markings has been made uni- 
form within the company, but what 
about the other companies within 
the battalion and the other battal- 
ions within the Recruit Depots at 
San Diego and at Parris Island? That 
isa question which can be answered 
only by the personnel at HQMC 
who make administrative policy. Is 
the uniform standard submitted 
here adequate for the needs of the 
Recruit Depots, and should it be 
adopted? 

Turn back to page three of the 
SRB if you will. We must standard- 
ze the evaluation of recruit conduct 
markings and the conduct markings 
of Ma:ines in general. Let us deal 
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RECRUIT EVALUATION SHEET 

































I. WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS: A PROFICIENCY 





































































RIPPLE, 


Military customs, courtesies, and 


REMARKS: 


Note 1: Missed all these lectures result of sickness, Depot Dispensary. 
Studied on his own and took test with platoon. 





discipline 87 7 
Combat principles (Individual, Fire 

Team, Rifle Squad) —_____ 92 7 
Scouting and patrolling ..____ 90 7 
Reh On ae St COS 100 9 
Interior Guard Duty 73 5 
Field sanitation, hygiene, First aid. 80 6 
Composite examination 86 7 

APE 7 





II. D. I. EVALUATION: 8 
III. RIFLE QUALIFICATION SCORE = 235 9 
IV. FINAL RECOMMENDED MARK- 

ING 8 





William F. 0000000 


(See note 1) 
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(Surname) 










(First) (Initial) (Serial No) 
(SEE INSTRUCTIONS ON REVERSE SIDE) 


(Platoon) 



































































(REVERSE OF EVALUATION SHEET) 


TABLES OF EQUIVALENT VALUES FOR PROFICIENCY 
MARKINGS 


I, WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS: 





PERCENTAGE SCORE 


PROFICIENCY MARK 





100% 
95% — 99% 
85% — 94% 
17% — 84% 


70% — 76% 
60% — 69% 
50% — 59% 
40% — 49% 
30% — 39% 

0% — 29% 


Il. RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP QUALIFICATION: 


Cor nwek oO s1 wm © 





RIFLE SCORE QUALIFICATION PROFICIENCY 
230 to 250 Expert g 
220 to 229 Expert 8 
210 to 219 Sharpshooter 7 
200 to 209 Marksman 6 
190 to 199 Marksman 5 
185 to 189 Unqualified 4 
170 to 184 Unqualified 3 
150 to 169 Unqualified 2 
130 to 149 Unqualified l 

0 to 129 Unqualified 0 


II. DRILL INSTRUCTOR’S EVALUATION: 





of each recruit. 





Recruits will be graded by the Senior and Junior Drill Instructors 
on the ability of the recruit to put into practice the basic instructions 
which the recruit has received in each subject. This grade will be 
given on a weekly basis and averaged on the ninth week inspection; at 
which time the company commander will mark the service record book 








first with recruits. 

All too often recruits are given a 
“4.0” in conduct which indicates, 
“No offenses. emonstrated relia- 
bility, good influence, sobriety, obe- 
dience and industriousness.” 

If the recruit has seen the battal- 
ion commander for office hours 
once, the recruit gets a “3.0” to “3.9” 
marking on his page three upon 
transfer. Any other disciplinary ac- 
tion meted out is considered as pre- 
scribed in paragraph 11206, Marine 
Corps Manual. 

What about the recruit who has a 
clean page 12? Does he get a “5.0” in 
conduct? 

In order to standardize conduct 
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markings, we have put into effect the 
“5.0” for-perfection-in-each-factor sys- 
tem. The factors considered are 
those described in 11206, MCM; i.e., 
general bearing, attitude, interest, 
reliability, courtesy, co-operation, 
obedience, adaptability, influence on 
others, moral fitness and physical fit- 
ness. Let’s look at Private Ripple’s 
conduct evaluation sheet (p. 51). 
When a drill instructor has occa- 
sion to bring a recruit in to me for a 
minor infraction of regulations, | 
make a note of the recruit’s name, 
the infraction, date, disposition of 
the case, the platoon number, and 
any other pertinent data, on a three 
by five card which I file. At the con- 





clusion of the ninth training week, 
when I receive the recommended cop. 
duct markings for that particular 
platoon, I pull the cards for that 
platoon and check the recruit’s card 
against the recommended conduct 
mark. If the drill instructor dog 
not show, under “Remarks,” that he 
has taken into consideration the 
minor infraction(s) indicated on my 
card, I call the DI in and ask him if 
he recalls the incident(s) and if he 
still recommends the proposed con. 
duct marking. If the infraction oc. 
curred within the first training week, 
it is not weighted as heavily as if it 
were committed during the later 
weeks. However, in order to be 
completely fair to those recruits who 
have clear records, the conduct 
marking of the recruit with a card in 
the file is affected by the infraction. 

The recruit evaluation sheet being 
completed for both conduct and pro- 
ficiency, it can be inserted in the 
SRB of the graduated recruit for re- 
view by his new commanding officer. 

It is common throughout the Ma- 
rine Corps today to send most new 
Marines through the Infantry Train- 
ing Regiments at Lejeune and Pen- 
dleton for advanced basic training 
prior to their assignment to an- 
other station. This again is an or- 
ganization that is concerned with 
training the Marine and _ sending 
him on to his new permanent duty 
station. It would appear, then, that 
an evaluation sheet should be pre: 
pared by the Infantry Training 
Regiments in order to show the pro- 
ficiency of the new Marine in ad- 
vanced basic training. 

Were I again a rifle company 
commander, in any of our three 
divisions, I would be happy to have 
such information accompany the 
SRB. This evaluation — standardized 
throughout the Marine Corps, of 
course — would certainly help me mM 
making assignments as CO and 
would enable me to make a more 
accurate estimate of the training sit 
uation within my company. 

I expect the administrators to let 
loose a volley of protests against the 
insertion of any “extraneous mat 
ter” in the SRB. “If you want the 
facts,” they'll say, “check the entries 
on pages one through 15. It’s all 
there! You want to know how pro 
ficient a man is? Check pages four 
and seven!” 

We've discussed page four, so let’ 
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“check page seven (Individual Train- 
ing Record).” 

What does page seven tell you? 

It tells me that the man in ques- 
tion has been “exposed” to a given 
aumber of hours’ instruction on a 
specific weapon or subject. It tells 
me the total number of hours he had 
on each weapon and the proficiency 
mark he was “assigned” by his com- 
manding officer. 

Items 18 through 38 tell me how 
many hours’ instruction per month, 
in the basic subjects, the individual 
was “exposed” to during the training 
year (which, by the way, commences 
in July and ends in June!); the mark 
“assigned” (and we don’t know 
whether he took an oral, written or 
practical exam — or even if he took 
one at all!); and the “Init.” We don’t 
know who’s “Init.” — but we assume 
the initial will be the commanding 
officer's. 

The “instructions” on the reverse 
side of page seven are equally value- 
less. They leave such a wide latitude 
in the assignment of a “mark.” 
There is no “Table of Equivalent 
Markings” to show that a particular 
percentage attained on an examina- 
tion is equivalent to a definite pro- 
ficiency marking. 

The entire marking of page seven 
is the opinion of one man—the man 
or officer marking the book. 

There is no “set standard.” The 
“standard” used is not uniform 
throughout the Corps. The marking 
officer makes a comparison — favora- 
ble or unfavorable, depending on 
the caliber of Marine with which he 
has served—to other Marines he has 
known. The marking officer is re- 
quired to hazard a guess as to the 
‘levels of knowledge of the same 
subject possessed by all Marines of 
the same rank.” Paragraph 11210, 
MCM, is of no help. It merely di- 
rects your attention to the valueless 
instructions printed on the reverse 
ide of page seven. 

If page seven is going to be used 
to show individual training received 
in basic military subjects, why not 
use that page for basic military sub- 
jects only? 

Move all the weapons instruction 
0 page six. 

All of the phases of instruction 
shown above the weapons on page 
‘even, i. e., “General,” “Nomencla- 
lure,” “Disassembly and assembly,” 
tc, are all included in the sched- 
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uled instruction for each particular 
weapon prior to firing for familiar- 
ization or record qualification. 

There is no longer a requirement 
that we distinguish annual record 
qualification on page six from “all 
other firing,” since we no longer get 
the “extra compensation” for being 
proficient in our T/O weapon 
qualification. (The MCM has not 
been modified in that respect —see 
paragraph 11209.1). 

When a Marine is assigned the 
MOS of 0335, he is considered to be 
qualified as a machine gunner. The 
job description as set down in the 
Manual of Military Occupational 
Specialties tells us that. The rank 
level in that manual tells us what 
further qualifications are needed to 
qualify for a given rank. Why then, 
do we need items one through 18 on 
page seven? 

With the “tightening up” of the 
qualifications and standards desired 
in our Marines, it is apparent that 
a uniform method of evaluating con- 
duct and proficiency should be es- 
tablished. When such a system is 
devised, that standardized system 
cannot be used as merely a “guide.” 

We must have a concrete standard, 
placing assessed values on the attri- 
butes desired in our Marine ranks of 
all levels. Once these standards have 
been set, we will be wrong to ac- 
cept anything less! We cannot set a 


in essence, that we will settle for any- . 
thing that falls within sight of the 
goal. It would be just as appropriate 
to plan a field campaign with the 
object of taking a given island—and 
then quitting the campaign because 
we have taken the highest land mass 
on the island and can easily see the 
remainder of our objective. 

I am interested in not only turn- 
ing out a better caliber of recruit, 
but in informing his first command- 
ing officer of his limitations and ca- 
pabilities. I don’t intend that the 
“Recruit Evaluation Sheet—Conduct 
and Proficiency” should be made a 
permanent part of the service rec- 
ord and kept in the book to the end 
of the enlistment. However, I do 
think that we here at the Recruit 
Depots owe it to the unit command- 
ers in the field to give them an in- 
sight into the character of Marine 
which they are getting, their capabil- 
ities, limitations and the method 
used in computing their conduct 
and proficiency marks. 

Mine is perhaps a “small voice in 
the wilderness” on this particular 
topic. These are my views — sift 
through them. Criticize them (con- 
structively, please) if you will—and if 
you have a “better mousetrap,” drag 
up a typewriter and air your point 
of view. 

“Observe the turtle—he makes no 
progress until he sticks his neck 

















goal and then tell our subordinates, out!” US # MC 
RECRUIT CONDUCT EVALUATION 
General military bearing and neatness eee 
Attitude Steins 4.8 
Interest 4.8 
Reliability - naimaiiba sacnkbaisccspasibeileaba P 5.0 
OT CREE ok ES MOS 5.0 
Co-operation 4.8 
Obedience —.. ue 5.0 
Ns  oiginesseecdeystreretgdicip nts regtertalipa ~ ed 
Influence on others..__________. 4.4 
NE nace een sispncabieecdaiale heeds: 
| | ee Ce ana ee ee saepeleliliipiescrsaieabaas 4 
TOTAL AVERAGE _ 4.72 
FINAL RECOMMENDED MARKING. 4 
REMARKS: None 
RIPPLE, William F. 0000000 113 
a (Surname) (First) (Initial) (Serial No) (Platoon) 
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@ AFTER WorLD War II THERE WAS 
much criticism of military justice by 
various veterans organizations and 
bar associations. ‘The criticisms 
ranged from command control to 
severity of sentences. The Doolittle 
Board met and made a number of 
recommendations concerning the so- 
called “caste system” existing in the 
armed services. In 1948, the Depart- 
ment of Defense was created and 
unification was the order of the day. 
It was against this background that 
the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice was enacted by Congress in May 
of 1950. 

The transition to the new system 
of military justice was particularly 
difficult in the Naval Establishment, 
inasmuch as it involved changes in 
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THREE YEARS UNDER UCMJ 


By LtCol O. V. Bergren 


procedure and substance from the 
system which had been practiced for 
many years under the Articles for 
the Government of the Navy and 
Naval Courts and Boards. Criticisms 
of the Code were quickly voiced by 
many commanding officers, general- 
ly in tenor that it was too compli- 
cated and that it handicapped them 
in their endeavors to maintain dis- 
cipline in their units. Conversely, it 
was not long before articles began 
to appear in law journals and other 
periodicals criticizing the UCMJ as 
being an improvement, but. not go- 
ing nearly far enough toward the 
ideal of justice completely divorced 
from any command control. 

It would, therefore, appear to be 
appropriate to examine some of the 


controversial features of this system 
of military justice, particularly in 
the Naval Establishment, after three 
years’ experience under the UCM]. 


Pre-Trial 


Non-judicial punishment. — The 
UCM] resulted in a substantial re 
duction of the authority of the com 
manding officer to punish men in 
his command for minor offenses. 
This is particularly true in the Ma 
rine Corps. The Articles for the 
Government of the Navy authorized 
the commanding officer to confine 4 
man for ten days, or to confine him 
in solitary confinement for seven 
days, or to confine him in solitary 
confinement on bread and water for 
five days. The UCM] prohibits com 
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Discipline is the keystone of military effectiveness—it depends in a 


large measure on the administration of military justice. 


Regardless of its pitfalls, it behooves all of us to be familiar with the UCMJ 


fnement as non-judicial punish- 

ment unless the man is attached to, 

or embarked in, a vessel, in which 

confinement on bread and 

water for three days, or simple con- 

fnement for seven days, can be im- 
sed. 

The loss of the swift and salutary 
punishment by confinement of mi- 
nor offenders has been universally 
bemoaned by Marine Corps com- 
manding officers. There is reason to 
believe that many men have been 
reduced in rank because the next 
most severe non-judicial punish- 
ment that the commanding officer 
could impose was two weeks’ restric- 
tion, which was considered by the 
CO to be inadequate for the offense. 
Thus the man, who would rather 
spend a few days in the brig than 
lose a stripe, actually suffers by this 
provision of the UCM]. 

The authority of the command- 
ing officer to reduce men in rank is 
dependent upon the promotion au- 
thority of the commanding officer. 
Marine Corps regulations have 
pegged this to the authority to con- 
vene promotion boards for the par- 
ticular rank involved. This has re- 
sulted in many questions as to re- 
duction authority. For example, in 
1952 the authority to convene pro- 
motion boards for the rank of staff 
sergeant was delegated by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps to certain 
feld commanders. In 1953 this au- 
thority was suddenly withdrawn. 
This resulted in many questions re- 
garding the legality of reduction of 
staff sergeants as non-judicial pun- 
ishment by field commanders, the 
authority usually turning on the 
precise date of the reduction. 

Appeal from non-judicial punish- 
ment--'The UCMJ provides the 
night to appeal non-judicial punish- 
ment to the next superior authority 
if he feels his punishment is unjust 
or disproportionate to the offense. 
This :ight, which was not enjoyed 
under the AGN, has been exercised 
frequently and appears to be work- 
ing well—a definite improvement 
in this area of military justice. 
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Accuser concept—Under the 
AGN, the commanding officer pre- 
ferred appropriate charges and 
specifications and referred the case 
to trial by the appropriate type of 
court-martial. However, under the 
UCM], any person in the armed 
services may prefer charges. The 
charge sheet must be signed and 
sworn to by the accuser, and if the 
commanding officer is the accuser he 
cannot exercise any authority he 
may otherwise have, to refer the case 
to trial by general or special court- 
martial. And even if the command- 
ing officer does not sign the charge 
sheet, he is still an accuser if he has 
an interest in the prosecution of the 
accused other than official interest. 

The test of this criterion was pre- 
scribed by the Court of Military 
Appeals in 1952 as “whether the 
appointing authority was so closely 
connected to the offense that a 
reasonable person would conclude 
that he had a personal interest in 
the matter.” In applying this test to 
a case in 1953, the same Court ruled 
that an Army general was an accuser 
and therefore disqualified from or- 
dering trial by court-martial of a 
man for wilful disobedience of an 
order of a superior officer, the order 
in question being routine straggler 
orders which were issued “By com- 
mand of” the general in question. 

This startling decision appears to 
disqualify any commanding officer 
from exercising his authority to con- 
vene special and general courts-mar- 
tial in any case where the accused is 
charged with violation of any orders 
of the command, no matter how 
routine. It would seem that this 
rule exceeds the intent of Congress 
in attempting to protect an accused 
from malicious prosecution and, un- 
less modified, will result in many 
needless difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of military justice. 

Pre-trial investigation—The _ re- 
quirement of a formal pre-trial in- 
vestigation, as a prerequisite to trial 
by general court-martial, is another 
new requirement of the UCM]. 
This “trial before the trial,” in 


which the accused is entitled to be 
present and to be represented by 
counsel, is obviously designed to in- 
sure that the convening authority 
will make his disposition of the case 
in full light of all the facts. While 
it has accomplished this purpose, it 
also has resulted in many delays in 
trial, in many man-hours of work 
by the officers concerned, in in- 
creased difficulties in making the 
investigation (because of the neces- 
sity of the presence of the accused 
and his counsel at all times) and in 
additional amount of paper work. 
In most cases, the requirement of a 
more informal type of pre-trial in- 
vestigation, such as that required 
under the AGN, would provide ade- 
quate protection to the accused and 
would be considerably simpler. 


Trial 


Law officer and lawyer counsel — 
There can be no doubt that the 
UCM] has been responsible for a 
big improvement in the professional 
manner of trial of general courts- 
martial by providing for a law offi- 
cer, a lawyer certified by the JAG 
to be qualified for such duty. The 
law officer rules on motions, the ad- 
missibility of evidence and instructs 
the court as to the law pertaining to 
the case. In short, he is the judge 
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and the court members are the jury. 

In requiring that both the trial 
counsel and defense counsel of gen- 
eral courts-martial be lawyers, the 
UCM] further assures trial in a pro- 
fessional manner and provides the 
accused with a lawyer to represent 
him at no expense to him. 

Instructing the court — Marking 
another departure from practice un- 
der the old system of military jus- 
tice, the UCM] prescribes that the 
law officer of a general court-martial 
and the president of a special court- 
martial shall, before a vote is taken 
on the findings, instruct the court as 
to the elements of the offense and 
charge the court on the presump- 
tion of innocence, reasonable doubt 
as to guilt, reasonable doubt as to 
degree of guilt and burden of proof. 
The requirement of instructing the 
court, as to the elements of the 
offense charged, has been greatly 
expanded by the Court of Military 
Appeals. The instructions as to the 
elements must be entirely complete 
and accurate. They must also con- 
tain instructions on lesser-included 
offenses that are in the evidence, any 
affirmative defenses raised, defini- 
tion of words of legal connotation 
and many other technical instruc- 
tions in certain cases where required 
by the charges and the evidence 
adduced. 


Properly instructing the court is 
becoming so complex that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for the 
law officer to avoid committing 
prejudicial errors. When it is con- 
sidered that the law officer is a law- 
yer with experience in military jus- 
tice, the plight of the lay officer with 
no experience in law, trying to carry 
out the duties of president of a spe- 
cial court-martial, can be appreci- 
ated. He is bound by the same tech- 
nical requirements as to instructing 
the court as the law officer of a gen- 
eral court-martial. And these refine- 
ments are not neatly laid out in any 
manual — they have to be ferretted 
out of the myriad rulings of the 
Court of Military Appeals. In cases 
involving any complications, this is 
a difficult, if not impossible task for 
the inexperienced officer. It must be 
remembered that his assignment as 
president of the special court-mar- 
tial involves also the requirement of 
ruling on admissibility of evidence, 
motions, and other questions of law. 
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Compulsory self-incrimination 
prohibited—Article 31, UCM], pro- 
hibits compelling any person to 
answer any question which may tend 
to incriminate or degrade him, 
whether he is a witness or not. It 
also requires that any person ac- 
cused of, or even suspected of, an 
offense must be warned of his right 
not to make any statement regard- 
ing that offense and that any state- 
ment made by him may be used as 
evidence against him in a trial by 
court-martial. It further provides 
that no statement obtained from 
any person in violation of Article 31 
is admissible as evidence against 
him. 

This protection far exceeds the 
rights enjoyed by civilian defend- 
ants in state and federal criminal 
proceedings. There, the test of ad- 
missibility of an admission or con- 
fession is solely whether or not it 
was voluntarily made. Under the 
UCM], however, such a confession, 
although clearly shown to be volun- 
tary, is nonetheless, inadmissible 
unless there is an _ affirmative 


. Showing that the accused was prop- 


erly warned of all his rights 
under Article 31 before making the 
voluntary incriminating statement. 
This rigid rule has resulted in many 
voluntary confessions being held in- 
admissible and many accused per- 
sons, either acquitted or convicted, 
having the conviction disapproved 
on subsequent appellate review. 
There is no doubt that it has created 
much difficulty in the field of law 
enforcement. 


Appellate Review 

General — One of the major 
changes wrought by the UCM] in 
the Naval system of justice was in 
the field of appellate review. Under 
the AGN, all court-martial records 
were reviewed by the JAG and ap- 
proved by SecNav, such approval 
usually being only a matter of form 
unless clemency was exercised. The 
UCM] has simplified and shortened 
the review of the less-serious cases 
and has made much more elaborate 
and time-consuming the review of 
the more-serious cases, €.g., cases 
with a sentence involving at least a 
punitive discharge or a year’s con- 
finement. 

Review of less-serious cases — Un- 
der the UCM], all summary courts- 
martial and special courts-martial 


with sentences not involving a bad 
conduct discharge are given final 
appellate review in the field. This 
procedure consists of a review by a 
Navy law specialist and approval by 
the supervisory authority; an officer 
authorized to convene general 
courts-martial. This has greatly re. 
duced the review time, but nonethe. 
less still provides the accused with 
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The UCM] assures t 


two automatic reviews of his case. 
This system of rapid review has 
proved very satisfactory and popu- 
lar. 

Boards of review — All special 
courts-martial with a sentence in- 
volving a bad conduct discharge and 
most general courts-martial, are re 
viewed in the office of the JAG bya 
board of review. The UCM], in 
effect, took the JAG out of the mili- 
tary justice business. It requires 
him to establish one or more boards 
of review in his office to review the 
more serious court-martial cases. 
There are six such boards in the 
office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral. of the Navy, each operating 
like a little appellate court, with 
none bound by the decisions of an- 
other. The JAG must also provide 
qualified lawyers as appellate de- 
fense counsel to represent, before 4 
board of review, any accused who 
requests such representation. 

The percentage of convicted per 
sons who have requested assignment 
of appellate defense counsel to theit 
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cases b's been increasing regularly, 
rising (0 28.9 per cent of all cases 


| reviewed by the boards of review in 


1953. 
U. S. Court of Military Appeals— 


| Perhaps the most revolutionary 


change created by the UCMJ was 


| the establishment of the U. S. Court 
| of Military Appeals, consisting of 


three civilian judges. It is super- 





professional manner 


imposed over the military justice 
systems of all services—an additional 
appellate reviewing agency at the 
top of the multi-service pyramid. It 
receives cases from all services and 
its decisions are binding upon all 
services. The UCM] provides for 
the appointment of a qualified law- 
yer as appellate defense counsel to 
represent the accused and an appel- 
late government counsel to repre- 
sent the Government. Procedurally, 
the Court functions with the same 
lormality as a U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals, 

Bearing out the predictions of 
many, the Court was swamped with 
cases shortly after it began to func- 
tion, 

The case of U. S. vs Gibson, 3 
USCMA 512, 18 CMR 68, decided 
by the Court of Military Appeals on 
18 December, 1953 is a good exam- 
ple. In this case the accused was 
charged with unpremeditated mur- 
der and found guilty of the lesser- 
included offense of voluntary man- 
‘laugh:er. The law officer had failed 
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to instruct the court upon the ele- 
ments of the crime of voluntary 
manslaughter. The effect of this 
failure to instruct was the issue be- 
fore the Court. 

The decision, involving 25 pages 
and approximately 18,000 words, 
purports to clarify the law on this 
point in view of some confusion 
which had arisen as a result of two 
apparently-inconsistent lines of pre- 
vious decisions of the Court. Al- 
though the judge writing the deci- 
sion refers to the court as “we” in 
describing the court’s ideas relative 
to this legal issue, he was actually 
speaking only for himself, because it 
is a two-to-one split decision, and the 
other judge in favor of affirming the 
conviction concurred in the result 
only. In other words, he didn’t go 
along with the reasoning and law 
contained in the opinion of the 
court. The third judge dissented 
vigorously. Yet, this decision was 
supposedly written to clarify the 
point at issue. 

The decision concludes in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“It has been said—and with vigor 
—that the view we propose here 
operates to undermine effectively 
the instructional framework labori- 
ously erected by this Court in many 
sound decisions. Of course, this is 
untrue. We are as attached to the 
core of these cases as we ever were— 
but at the same time we are quite 
opposed to the notion of riding a 
good horse to death. This unselec- 
tive criticism, in truth, is compact of 
the very stuff of which bugaboos are 
made, and to express it is to talk 
through one’s hat. Our disposition 
of this case no more saps our in- 
structional edifice’ than did our 
Marsh case strike at the vitals of the 
administration of discipline in the 
armed services. . . . To both chim- 
eras we accord the mercy of our 
silence.” 





Other Noteworthy 
Results of the UCM] 


Legal publications —Under the 
old AGN, a copy of Naval Courts 
and Boards and a set of Court Mar- 
tial Orders placed a person in com- 
mand of all that he needed on mili- 
tary justice in the military service. 
Under the present system, however, 
the following legal publications are 
printed and distributed: 

Manual for Courts-Martial, U-.S., 


1951 (MCM) 

Naval Supplement to the Manual 

for Courts-Martial (NCMCM) 

Digest of Opinions of the Judge 

Advocates General of the 
Armed Forces (DigOps) (quar- 
terly paper-bound volumes and 
annual cloth-bound volumes) 

Court Martial Reports (CMR) 

United States Court of Military 

Appeals (USCMA) 

Since the Manual for Courts-Mar- 
tial is a uniform publication for all 
services, it was necessary to publish 
the Naval Supplement to it to 
promulgate all of the many regula- 
tions applicable only to the naval 
establishment. “DigOps” contain, 
not only digested reports of deci- 
sions by the Court of Military Ap- 
peals and boards of review in the 
Navy, Air Force, Army and Coast 
Guard, but also digests of selected 
opinions on other legal subjects by 
the various Judge Advocates Gen- 
eral. This is apparently in the in- 
terest of uniformity, but has the dis- 
advantage of being uneconomical, 
since only parts of any one volume 
are of interest to any one service. 


Cost — There can be no doubt 
that the enactment olf the UCMJ 
resulted in a substantially higher 
price tag on military justice. Of 
course, there is no way of measuring 
the exact cost of the new system, nor 
of comparing it with the cost under 
the AGN in view of the large in- 
crease in the size of the Navy and 
Marine Corps since the Korean hos- 
tilities started. 

However, certain examples of in- 
creased cost are obvious. The U. S. 
Court of Military Appeals did not 
exist prior to 1951. The fiscal 1954 
Defense Department appropriations 
act allocates $300,000 for salaries for 
its judges and 39 other employees, 
and other expenses. 


In the Office of the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Navy, there are 
at present 28 officer-lawyers assigned 
to duty as appellate defense counsel 
or appellate government counsel. 
The board of review system of re- 
view is also expensive. 

In the Marine Corps today there 
are 115 officer billets requiring a 
lawyer, plus 66 additional billets 
calling for an officer with legal 
training and experience. In the 
Navy there are 406 law specialist 
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billets and approximately 75 addi- 
tional billets filled by officer-lawyers 
who are not law specialists. There 
has been an even greater percentage 
increase of enlisted and civilian as- 
sistants in legal offices. The great 
increase in the number of people 
performing legal duties as a primary 
duty is expensive in manpower as 
well as in money. 

As to the cost of publications, the 
Navy (not counting the Marine 
Corps) is spending more than $82,- 
000 this year for the previously- 
described military justice publica- 
tions. These books will be distrib- 
uted to various legal offices to keep 
them up to date with the cascade of 
law pouring out of the Court of 
Military Appeals and the boards of 
review. 

These are only isolated examples. 
There are, of course, other instances 
and indications that the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice is an ex- 
pensive luxury. 

Marine Corps legal officer situa- 
tion— The AGN, as a matter of 
statute, did not require any lawyers 
in its administration. The UCM] 
requirements for lawyers have given 
the Marine Corps a new personnel 
problem. At the present time there 
are 86 lawyers among the regular 
officers of the Marine Corps. As 
previously stated, there are 115 bil- 
lets which must be filled by Marine 
Corps lawyers. This obvious prob- 
lem has been met so far by two ex- 
pedients: (1) the use of reserve offi- 
cer lawyers; (2) the continuous use 
of regular officer lawyers in legal 
billets — their secondary MOS. But 
this is not a satisfactory solution. 

Marine Corps policy is under- 
standably against any additional 
officer specialists. This is based upon 
the sound conclusion that a small 
organization cannot support many 
specialists, and that as many officers 
as possible should be line officers 
qualified to command. Yet, the laws 
of supply and demand, being what 
they are, cause many Marine officers 
who are lawyers, including some 
who had their legal education be- 
fore they came into the Marine 
Corps, to be retained in legal work 
whether they like it or not. This is 
not only contrary to the policy of 
career management, but is mani- 
festly unfair to the officers con- 
cerned when they come up for selec- 
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tion for promotion. 

It would seem that there should 
be enough lawyers in the Marine 
Corps so that not more than every- 
other tour of duty for a regular offi- 
cer is in legal work. The alternative 
appears to be having some form of a 
law specialist program. A third solu- 
tion would be to ask the Navy law 
specialists to take over these Marine 
Corps legal functions, but in view 
of the inseparable nature of military 
justice and discipline, this does not 
appear to be likely or wise. 

Navy law specialists — Inasmuch 
as the UCMJ requires that records 
of summary courts-martial and spe- 
cial courts-martial not involving a 
bad conduct discharge be reviewed 
by a law specialist, and since the 
Marine Corps has no law specialists, 
there are at the present time 10 
Navy law specialists on duty in the 
major commands of the Marine 
Corps. In return for the loan of 
these Navy lawyers, the Marine 
Corps is furnishing five lawyers who 
are on duty in various Navy district 
legal offices. 


Conclusions 

Although the foregoing material 
touches only a few of the more note- 
worthy features and results of the 
UCM], certain general ‘conclusions 
can be safely drawn from an exami- 
nation of the military justice system 
as a whole. One is that the accused 
has profited immensely under the 
UCM], and actually is better off be- 
ing prosecuted for a serious offense 
by the military authorities than by 
the civil authorities. Pointing to- 
ward this conclusion are the many 
rights and safeguards the accused 
now enjoys under the UCMJ. The 
previously discussed Article 31 goes 
much further than does the self-in- 
crimination law protecting civilian 
criminal defendants. The many 
automatic appellate reviews, and be- 
ing furnished with a lawyer counsel, 
not only for trial but for appellate 
hearings, further bear out this con- 
clusion. 

The system is expensive, not only 
in dollars and cents but, more vital- 
ly, in manpower. Whether it is 
worth it is a question solely for the 
taxpayers, voters and their represen- 
tatives in Congress. 

The system is complex. It is par- 
ticularly trying for the officer as- 
signed as president or as trial or 


defense counsel of a specia! coun. 
martial. But on the whole, the sys 
tem is not as complex as meny off. 
cers think. Even though the Code 
is three years old, the officer today 
who has a general comprehension of 
the system and can find his way 
around in the Manual for Courts 
Martial is the exception, not the 


rule. Many commanding officers are 
afraid of the Code, and there has 
been a general tendency to turn the 
entire administration of military 
justice over to the lawyers or officers 
with legal experience. Although 
this situation is gradually changing 
with the passage of time, there is 
still a noticeable ignorance and de 
featism on the part of many officers, 
which is one of the principal diff- 
culties in the administration of mili: 
tary justice today. 

The Code failed to bring about a 
consistency in sentences. Men con 
victed in Army courts-martial re 
ceive much heavier sentences than 
do airmen, sailors and Marines. Mz 
rines generally receive stiffer set 
tences for the same offense than 0 
sailors. These are natural results ol 
different disciplinary conditions ané 
problems. But the lack of sentenc 
uniformity is noteworthy in that the 
lack of consistency in sentencé 
among services was one of the argl 
ments used by proponents of the 
Code in favor of its enactment. 


Recommendations 


In their very recent report to the 
Congress required by the Code, the 
Court of Military Appeals and the 
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udge Advocates General of the 
armed services made a number of 
recommendations for amendment of 
the Code. Some of the more impor- 
tant ones are as follows: 

1. To amend Article 15 to increase 
permissive non-judicial punishments 
that can be adjudged by a command- 
ing officer to include the loss of half 
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of one month’s pay or confinement 
up to seven days (even on shore) in 
the case of enlisted personnel, and 
forfeiture of half of one month’s 
basic pay for a period of two months 
in the case of officers. 

Reason: to give the commanding 
oficer more authority to punish 
minor offenders without resorting 
to court-martial. 

2. To provide authority for a gen- 
eral court-martial to consist of only 
one officer, the law officer, in cases 
involving guilty pleas, providing the 
identity of the law officer is made 
known to the accused in advance 
and the procedure is with the ac- 
cused’s consent. 

Reason: to save on the time of the 
many officers involved as court mem- 
bers in uncontested cases. 

3. To provide authority for one 
officer, certified as a law officer and 
a’ competent to perform such du- 
ules, to sit as a one-officer special 
court-martial to hear contested cases 
as wel! as guilty pleas, provided: the 
identity of the officer is known to the 
accuse! in advance and the accused, 
with t!e consent of counsel, and the 
‘onvering authority both approve 
of suc: procedure. 

Reavon: to save time of court 
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members and to provide for better 
trial of cases. The procedure is 
analogous to the trial by the judge 
without a jury which is frequently 
done in civil cases. 

4. To provide authority for any 
lawyer to make the legal review of 
summary and special courts-martial 
not involving a bad conduct dis- 
charge now limited to law specialists 
of the Navy and judge advocates of 
the Army and Air Force. 

Reason: to ease this review re- 
quirement, particularly in the Ma- 
rine Corps, and to utilize the many 
qualified lawyers available. 

5. To change the present review 
procedure by providing that in gen- 
eral court-martial and special court- 
martial cases with guilty pleas, there 
will be no automatic review by a 
board of review regardless of the 
sentence. The accused will have five 
days in which to initiate an appeal 
to the board of review, and the re- 
view will then be limited to ques- 
tions of law. 

Reason: to reduce reviewing time 
and work in uncontested cases. 

On several matters the Court and 
the three Judge Advocates General 
were not in complete agreement. On 
some of these questions, the Court 
took the following stand in their 
recommendations to Congress: 


1. To deprive special courts-mar- 
tial of the right to adjudge bad 
conduct discharges. 

Reason: a substantial number of 
the cases reaching the Court have 
been special courts-martial involv- 
ing a bad conduct discharge, and the 
court has noted the generally poor 
manner of conduct of the trial. Ap- 
parently they feel that a bad con- 
duct discharge is such a serious pun- 
ishment that it should not be ad- 
judged by such courts. Further, if 
their recommendation should be 
adopted, the Court would hence- 
forth not be bothered any more with 
special court-martial cases. [Note: 
the Navy Judge Advocate General 
took vigorous exception to this rec- 
ommendation. | 

2. To reduce the time of an ac- 
cused to initiate an appeal to the 
Court of Military Appeals from 30 
to 15 days from the time he receives 
the board of review decision. 

Reason: to reduce the appellate 
review time. 

3. To provide authority, at the 


request of the accused, to execute a 
bad conduct discharge prior to com- 
pletion of the review of his case (if 
remainder of his sentence has been 
served). If the discharge is not sus- 
tained on review, the Secretary of 
the Department will be authorized 
to substitute an administrative dis- 
charge, or, at the request of the ac- 
cused, to restore all rights, privileges, 
and property of which the accused 
has been deprived by the execution 
of the discharge. 

Reason: to provide a means of get- 
ting rid of such men_ pending 
lengthy reviews of their cases. 

4. The Judge Advocates General 
of all services recommended that 
Article 31 (dealing with self-incrimi- 
nating statements by the accused) be 
modified because it is at present 
greatly hampering law enforcement. 
The Court took no stand on this 
point, choosing to wait pending fur- 
ther study of the problem. 

As can be easily perceived, ali of 
the above recommendations will ef- 
fect definite improvements in the 
administration of military justice, 
and meet many of the shortcomings 
previously described in this analysis. 
It is comforting to realize that the 
Code is subject to continuing scruti- 
ny by people in authority who are 
constantly seeking to improve it. 

Additional detailed recommenda- 
tions by the writer would serve no 
useful purpose. However, the fol- 
lowing general observation and rec- 
ommendation appears to be war- 
ranted: When it was enacted, the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice 
was facetiously referred to by some 
as “The Lawyers’ Fair Employment 
Bill.” While it is true that many 
more lawyers are now required than 
under the AGN, most of them are 
involved in trying general courts- 
martial in a professional manner. 
Nonetheless, the trend that the serv- 
ices should watch closely is the con- 
tinuing tendency to turn over all 
military justice functions to the law- 
yers. The mission of the services is 
to win wars — not to dispense jus- 
tice. Discipline is the keystone of 
military effectiveness. Discipline de- 
pends in large measure on the ad- 
ministration of military justice. Ac- 
cordingly, it behooves all people in 
uniform to become familiar with 
our system of justice. US #@ MC 
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High Level .. . 


STRATEGY—The !ndirect Approach: 
B. H. Liddell Hart, 420 pages, New 
York 1954, Frederick A. Praeger 


Inc. $5.00 


Liddell Hart is the author of some 
30 works on military tactics, strate- 
gy, training, organization and _his- 
tory. He is generally considered to 
be one of the most prolific and per- 
ceptive military writers in the Eng- 
lish language, if not in the world. 
Testimonials by Guderian, Rommel, 
Patton and other successful generals 
attest to the correctness and appli- 
cability of his theories. 

In Strategy, the author’s thesis is 
that in most successful campaigns 
the loser’s psychological and _ physi- 
cal balance has been dislocated as an 
essential prerequisite to his defeat. 
This dislocation, in the more suc- 
cessful campaigns, has been exploit- 
ed ruthlessly. Dislocation has been 
followed by a near bloodless defeat 
at best, or at least by a battle on 
vastly more advantageous terms to 
the side applying the dislocation. 

Dislocation, the vital prelude to 
victory, has been brought about by 
a strategic indirect approach which 
may have been either intentional or 
fortuitous. The indirect approach 
has taken many forms: the baited 
move, which draws an opponent out 
of prepared positions or causes him 
to overreach himself; the maneuver 
to the rear, which places forces 
astride the enemy’s line of: commu- 
nications or occupies key terrain; 
the defensive-offensive, which sets 
up an opponent for a_ crushing 
counterblow; in short, any move 
which imposes the psychological or 
physical shock of surprise. and 
avoids action along the line of great- 
est expectation. The indirect ap- 
proach, it is also shown, is equally 
applicable to tactics. 

Liddell Hart, in three of four 
parts, traces in military history the 
application of this idea. The history 
of warfare up to the 20th cen- 


tury, World War I and World War 
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passing. 
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II are the periods covered. These 
principles of the indirect approach 
are distilled, codified and discussed 
in a final part. As a dividend, the 
appendix contains accounts by prin- 
cipal participants of the North 
African Campaign 1940-42 and the 
Arab-Israel War 1948-49 wherein the 
strategy of indirect approach, as for- 
mulated by Liddell Hart, was very 
consciously and successfuly applied. 

Liddell Hart has been much ma- 
ligned for his alleged defensive doc- 
trine prior to World War II. This 
doctrine is further alleged to have 





been responsible for the French 
Maginot Line complex which is con- 


sidered to have resulted in their 
defeat in 1940. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Actually, the 
much maligned “defensive doctrine” 
of Liddell Hart was a defensive- 
offensive doctrine —a form of the 
indirect approach. In truth, the 
French were defeated by a German 
application of the indirect approach. 
The Germans lured the French out 
from the protection of the Maginot 
Line and into a headlong advance 
through Belgium. They then 
launched their dislocating blow 
through the “impassable Ardennes” 
against the weak joint of the French 
dispositions and across the French 
lines of communications. The re- 
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sult is history —a further testimony 
to the strategy of indirect approach, 

Strategy—The Indirect Approach 
bids fair to become a classic in mili. 
tary literature embodying, as jt 
does, the fruits of many years’ care. 
ful historical research and percep: 
tive thought, plus a hypothesis tested 
and proved in brilliant application 
by some of this generation’s most ac. 
complished military leaders. 

Highly recommended reading for 
those who aspire to a knowledge of 
the art of war. 


Reviewed by LtCol Brooke Nihart 


Insured Loyalty... 


POLITICAL CONTROLS IN THE 
SOVIET ARMY—A study based on 
reports by former Soviet Army of- 
ficers, by Vyacheslav P. Artemyey, 
F. Belov, |. Dmitriev, M. Ereli, M 
Kolossov, and M. Tuschin. Edited by 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Russian Re- 
search Center, Harvard University. 
89 pages. New York: Research Pro- 
gram on the U.S.S.R. $1.00 


The editor of this meaty little 
pamphlet states its mission clearly 
and succinctly as early as page two, 
“.. . to analyze the efforts and tech- 
niques applied in the Soviet Union 
to insure the loyalty of the Soviet 
Armed Forces . . . (and) to describe 
in an admittedly incomplete fashion, 
the system of political personnel, the 
processes of political indoctrination, 
and some aspects of secret police 
vigilance.” 

Having stated the mission, the 
editor and his six colleagues listed 
above, all former officers in_ the 
Soviet Army, proceed to accomplish 
it in a direct, if not always smooth 
fashion—sketching in a dark and 
familiar historical background of 
tight control dating back to the 
birth of the Red Army in 1918— 
drawing in the broad intersecting 
lines of the web-like control pat 
tern and quickly penning a few 
hasty illustrations from personal ex 
perience. The resultant picture ' 
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not highly pleasing in an artistic 
sense bul, after some critical ex- 
amination, it is lucid. In it are seen 
the three primary control elements 
which are woven throughout the 
Soviet Army structure (and that of 
the Navy as well) from top to bot- 
tom: (1) the Communist Party unit 
organizations (2) the Political Ad- 
ministration units and (3) the Special 
Sections of the MVD. The degree 
and stringency of control exercised 
by these three elements is depicted 
as increasing in order of listing. The 
Party organizations stress basic in- 
doctrination and the build-up of 
ideological zeal among the troops. 
The political control elements at the 
same time try to develop loyalty and 
pride in the Communist system. 
Thus, these are positive means of 
control, positive convincers. The 
third control element, the MVD 
Special Section, appears to be more 
negative in character—the secret 
police who strive to eliminate all 
obstacles to the Party and political 
officers, and remove all possible 
sources of dissension and disaffec- 
tion. All three elements are en- 
meshed in a series of supervisions 
and reports that would make even 
a Senate sub-committee blanch. 


At the end of the rather straight- 
lorward and sometimes contradictory 
accounts regarding the controls, 
the editor offers some plausible 
‘preliminary conclusions” regarding 
their effects. As plus values, he lists 
the development of a sense of par- 
ticipation in political matters (en- 
countered in his North Korean 
captors by MajGen Dean), a sup- 
pression of expressions or acts of 
Opposition to the regime, and an 
atmosphere of political unanimity 
conducive to passive acceptance of 
the “Party Line.” The two obviously 
negative values noted are the preva- 
lence of strain and fear caused by 
the continuous informing and the 
conflict of the strictly military with 
the political, often causing frustra- 
tion of the former. 

To both political and military 
students of the U.S.S.R., this little 
book offers lots of thought-provok- 
ing information regarding the 
‘tength and weaknesses of the 
imards of the Soviet military ma- 
chine and, indirectly, the entire 
Soviet state structure. 


Reviewed by LtCol R. W. L. Bross 
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The Islamic Brotherhood... 


MOSLEMS ON THE MARCH—Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Fernau, 294 pages, 
maps only illustrations. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00 


This book is written in two parts. 
Part I explains briefly the history of 
the Islamic intercontinent. The au- 
thor discusses the geography of the 
intercontinent (Moslem areas), the 
origin and development of Islam, 
the Moslem community extending 
from Africa to India and the impact 
of the Great Powers of Europe on 
the Islamic world. 

Part II covers the Arab awaken- 
ing—the so-called Arab nationalism. 
Included in this section are most 
interesting discussions of newsworthy 
and familiar items of current inter- 
est, such as the Arab League, 
Mohammed Mossedegh, Pakistan, 
Kemal Ataturk and the Turks, 
Moslem Oil, Naguib and Egypt. 


The author concludes with an 
excellent 16 pages in which he faces 
squarely the problem of peace in the 
Moslem world (and the world as a 
whole) in this period of cold war 
when two strong antagonists have 
locked horns on the question of 
stabilization of the intercontinent. 


Few people appreciate the Arab 
mind, the oriental outlook, or even 
the physical extent of the Moslem 
world. Few realize that the fighting 
in Indo China, Malaya and the 
status of the U. S. of Indonesia all 
have a vital connection with the 
problems, posed and discussed in this 
book. To quote part of one para- 
graph will perhaps reveal this idea 
more clearly. “It is a long familiar 
fact that events in one Moslem coun- 
try excite men’s minds in the re- 
motest corners of the Islamic world. 
This is just as much a fact in the 
20th century as in the time of the 
caliphs. Anyone who strikes a note 
in Morocco or in the Sudan must be 
prepared for the Islamic strings to 
be set in vibration as far as Pakis- 
tan and Indonesia. Thus Islamic 
brotherhood is a living reality in 
the broad masses of the whole 
Moslem community, ignoring state 
frontiers. It is a reflection of popular 
feeling.” 

Such questions as the probability 
of success of the “Dulles line” for 
the defense of the intercontinent, 
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the policy of the United States 
with respect to Israel, and Moslem 
Turkey's position with regard to 
active association with its Moslem 
neighbors, are but a few current 
topics Mr. Fernau weaves into his 
book. 

For a clearer understanding of the 
Middle East and the impact of its 
problems on the struggle between 
Democracy and Communism, I 
recommend this book as a must. 
However, I would recommend that 
the reader select, prior to reading 
this book, at least one book from 
the excellent bibliography which 
Mr. Fernau has compiled and ap- 
pended. 

My personal suggestion would be 
a book which will make the reader 
aware of the Arab per se, namely 
The Arab Awakening by George 
Antonius. 

Moslems on the March is an excel- 
























lent book for the professional 
soldier, especially in this age of 
“enlightened” news reporting and 
rapid current events coverage. In my 
opinion, this volume will stimulate 
a more accurate analysis of current 
events emanating from a critical area 
of the world. 

The author, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Fernau, was born in Gorlitz, Ger- 
many in 1913. He attended several 
universities and received the degree 
of Doctor Rerum Politicarum in 
1937 from the University in Berlin. 
He is a student of Oriental lan- 
guages. After serving for four years 
as a specialist on the Near East for 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, he accepted 
an administrative post in the office 
of the German Consulate in Istan- 
bul, where he spent the years 1942- 
45. Since WWII, Mr. Fernau has 
been a member of the editorial staff 
and special correspondent for the 











Near and Middle East of a leading 
German newspaper in Stuttg:rt. Mr. 
Fernau has traveled extensively jp 
the countries about which he writes 
and is considered to be one of the 
leading experts on this strategically 
important “Middle Continent.” His 
book, Moslems on the March, was 
written, naturally, in German and 
translated into very readable English 
by E. W. Dickes. 



















Reviewed by Col H. Nickerson, Jr, 







They Know No Front... 


COMMUNIST GUERRILLA WAR. 
FARE —- Brigadier C. Aubrey Dixon 
O.B.E. and Dr. Otto Heilbrunn, 22 
pages. New York: Frederick A 
Praeger Inc. $4.0 


The arts and techniques of guer- 
rilla warfare are firmly rooted in 
communist military doctrine—Rus. 
















sian as well as Chinese. Communist 
guerrilla doctrine was molded from 
ancient Chinese experience and 
Napoleon’s defeats at the hands of 
partisans in Spain and Russia. Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin and Mao made valua- 
ble doctrinal contributions. This 
doctrine, tempered in the fire of 
guerrilla combat against White Rus 
sian counter-revolutionaries, Japa 
nese invaders and Chiang’s Na 
tionalists, emerged as a “secret 
weapon” in the titanic struggle be 
tween Germany and Russia on the 
Eastern Front. 

Guerrilla warfare is a prime means 
of the communist conspiracy. As an 
auxiliary to regular forces it pro 
vides intelligence, impedes the flow 
of supplies and dissipates manpowel. 
As an agent of communist political 
infiltration it can pin down strategic 
reserves, embarass colonial regimes 
and take over entire countries—all 
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without the commitment of a single 
Russian soldier. 

Dixon and Heilbrunn deal spe- 
cifically with World War II Russian 
guerrilla warfare and German coun- 
ter-measures. Theirs is virtually the 
frst definitive work to deal with 
this facet of the overall guerrilla 
warfare problem. 

Specific techniques as well as 
broader concepts are dealt with. 
Successes and failures of both sides 
are objectively treated. The legal 
status of guerrillas under various 
international conventions and in 
practice is realistically discussed for 
the first time. The _ psychological 
and moral problems of guerrilla and 
anti-guerrilla warfare are presented. 
All are based on captured German 
and Russian documents (which are 
extensively quoted), interrogations 
and testimony of German officers, 
contemporary published sources and 
the authors’ own keen insight. 

Allied forces in World War II 
encountered no guerrilla forces al- 
though they had limited experience 
in conducting and_ coordinating 
guerrilla operations among indigen- 
ous populations. Since then the 
picture has changed and the menace 
of guerrilla warfare looms before us. 
In Korea U. S. forces met communist 
guerrillas for the first time — fortu- 
nately on a minor scale. Our British 
and French allies, however, have 
been engaged in bitter anti-guerrilla 
operations in South East Asia for 
the past seven years. Communist 
success there presages a spread of 
this insidious form of conflict. 

It behooves all professional sol- 
diers, from front-line fighters to rear 
echelon supporters to know and 
understand guerrilla warfare and 
how to counter it. Guerrillas know 
no front, but may strike anywhere. 
For that reason this treatise will 
serve as a valuable introduction and 
handbook. 


Kims and Paiks .. . 


THE KOREANS AND THEIR CUL- 
TURE, By Cornelius Osgood, Profes- 
sor of Anthropology, Yale University. 
Printed by Charles E. Tuttle Com- 
pany of Rutland, Vermont & Tokyo, 
Japan, Price $1.95 or Y 700, February 
1954 printing in Japan. 

Marin. 
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One would hardly believe there 
existed 298 surnames in Korea with 
all the Kim, Le, Paik and Han clans 
one meets. All these descendants 
of Tan-gun, some 30,000,000 now in 
the 4,287th year of their extant 
calendar, have developed a rather 
remarkable culture, although seem- 
ingly primitive by our own material- 
istic yardstick. 

Consistently indicative of our 
naive approach to understanding 
other races is our working knowl- 
edge of the Korean people. Surely 
if any text were to be presently 
listed as required reading for Ma- 
rines today it should be Yale Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology, Cornelius 
Osgood’s The Koreans and Their 
Culture. 

While limiting his on-the-spot re- 
search to Kangwha-do island (near 
Kimpo Peninsula and Seoul) during 
the summer of 1947, and indulging 
freely with professorial detail, it is 
nevertheless replete with pragmatic 
information. 

In its geographical peculiarity 
as a land bridge, it has suffered many 
invasions decimating its population 
and disrupting its normal economi- 
cal, social and political progression. 
Keeping this thought foremost in 
our appreciation of the Korean 
people, we can objectively study and 
understand why they appear an 
emotionally enigmatic disposed race. 

Professor Osgood somewhat con- 
tributes much of this attitude to the 
over developed patrilineal Con- 
fucian-reinforced society. Nowhere 
else in the world is the male aloof- 
ness from the female of the family 
carried to the nth degree, even in 
the husband-wife relationship. 

Over specialization in cultural re- 
lationships, as in all other facets of 
human activity, leads to complica- 
tions of nefarious natures and this 
may have much to do with the 
Korean outlook on progress as we 
know or perceive it. 

Placing the debits and credits in 
juxtaposition after a perusal of this 
book, combined with a_ positive 
conscious approach to understand- 
ing the Korean people while ob- 
serving them on your Korean tour 
of duty, you cannot but conclude 
the Koreans and their culture are a 
fascinating study even though con- 
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spicuously foreign to our occidental 
outlook on life, its meaning and 
purpose. 


















Reviewed by Captain Karl D. Morrison 


Civil War Diary... 


FOURTEEN HUNDRED AND 91 DAYS 


IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY— 
W. W. Heartsill edited by Bell Irvin 
Wiley. 312 pages, illustrated. Jack- 
son, Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer 
Press, Inc. $6.00 


This is not a book for the Civil 
War reader who might be looking 





for proud, triumphant banners and 
skillful moves. It deals, rather, with 
the daily lives of the many men who 
lived and died and slept in the mud 
and really didn’t know what they 
were doing or why. It is a book for 
the Civil War student who desires 
detail—the feeling of the men, 
exactly what they drank and carried 
as major events flowed around and 
near them. 

The exacting and complete diary 
of W. W. Heartsill takes a company 
of W. P. Lane’s Rangers from ‘Texas 
to the scenes of the Battle of 
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Year Current Car License State 





Name in which car legally registered 





Is the automobile customarily used in the How many operators under age 25? 


occupational duties of any person ex- 
cept in going to and from the prin- 
cipal place of occupation? 

Is the automobile customarily used in 
driving to or from work? 

If the automobile is customarily used in 
driving to or from work, how many 
road miles is the car driven one way? 





Name & Rank 


Age of each: 
Are any of the operators under 25 owners, or 
principal operators, of the automobile? 
If any of the operators under 25 are owners, of 
principal operators, of the automobile, 
(a) are all such operators married? 
(b) do all such operators have legal custody of 





a child resident in the household?. 





Military Address 








If car not at above address; give location of car. 








Chickamauga and the Coniederate 
siege of the Union forces iin Chat. 
tanooga. At this point, the diary 
keeper openly tells the remarkable 
story of how he and a few com. 
panions actually deserted the Cop. 
federate forces in the face of the 
enemy and blandly returned to their 
home state. It shows the attitude of 
self interest of many soldiers pre. 
vailing over their “duty.” It is all 
the more remarkable that such q 
diary of this event was kept, when 
history shows that a few days after 
their desertion, General Grant broke 
out of the besieged city and smashed 
General Bragg’s Southern forces on 
slopes of Missionary Ridge and the 
peaks of Lookout Mountain. 

The book will thrill some and 
disappoint others. It should be good 
reading for all military readers 
searching for details and the feeling 
of the men embroiled in the some. 
times dull, sometimes gay, sometimes 
tragic but always unfathomable 
tenacles of war. 


Reviewed by Captain J. B. Soper 


Grits & Potlikker .. . 


THE REBEL YELL—H. Allen Smith. 
124 pages, illustrated. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $2.00 


H. Allen Smith’s latest rib-tickler, 
The Rebel Yell, is a creditable suc 
cessor to such laugh classics as Low 
Man on a Totem Pole and Life ina 
Putty Knife Factory. 

The author sets out to study the 
culture of the South, having read 
that climatic changes and geographi- 
cal shifts were bringing the South to 
the North. He picks the rebel yell, 
that intranslatable vocal outburst ol 
the Confederate soldier as his special 
subject, since it is a significant ex- 
pression of Southern culture, and 
proceeds to charm and amuse the 
reader as he moves about Dixie 
searching for the true yell. ‘There 
are times when the unreconstructed 
Southerner had better calm himself 
with corndodgers, fatback and field 
peas, for the author, in defense ol 
the North, “puts on his shoes m 
the morning and wears them until 
he goes to bed at night’”—he walks 
heavily on aged cliches, but all in 
fun. 

Reviewed by Major R. S. Stubbs |! 
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The Noa Susted Name tn. SYMUont 


service, facilities 


and parts! 











ECAUSE planes fly literally to the four 
corners of the earth, service facilities 

of the Scintilla Division of Bendix are found 
in strategic air centers around the world. 
We are firm in our belief that competent 
service, readily available, is vital to com- 
plete customer satisfaction. 

This world-wide service organization is 
well trained and in turn is backed up by 
Scintilla Division’s own field service staff 
who have at their command the complete 
service facilities of an organization that has 
specialized in ignition equipment for over 
thirty years. 

Thus, whatever you buy—or wherever 
you fly—you know that the name Bendix 
on any ignition product means “The Most 
Trusted Name in Ignition.” 








Gendir 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, turbo-jet engines 
and rocket motors . . . ignition analyzers . . . radio shielding harness and 
noise filters . . . switches , . . booster coils . . . electrical connectors, 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 





SCINTILLA DIVISION 


aviation ComronaTtion 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 
117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. ©@ Stephenson 
Bldg., 6560 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. @ 512 West Ave., 
Jenkintown, Pa. @ Brouwer Bldg., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ©@ American ony 4 §. Main St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio © 8401 Cedar Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 













































The Recapture of Guam 
Major O. R. Lodge 
One of the Marine Corps’ offi- 

cial operational monographs. 
$4.25 


10 Report From Formosa 
H. Maclear Bate 
A completely detailed up-to- 
the-minute study of Formosa 
in the world situation today. 
$3.50 


ll V-2 
Walter Dornberger 
The biography of a weapon 
which probably could have writ- 
ten off Operation Overlord had 
the Germans perfected and 
used it six months earlier. $5.00 


1 2 Combat Action in Korea 
Capt. Russell A. Gugeler 
A series of combat-action-type 
reports on infantry, artillery and 
armor actions in Korea. $5.00 


13 Ordeal by Fire 
Fletcher Pratt 
Here is the whole story of the 
Civil War written in clear, con- 
cise English. One of the best 
one-volume histories of the War 
Between the States. $5.00 


14 The Rommel Papers 
H. Liddel Hart 
A masterly picture of Rom- 
mel’s dramatic career and _ his 
campaigns. Rommel’s own sketch 
plans for the battle of Tobruk 


are included. $6.00 
15 ~~ ~The River and the 
Gauntlet 


S. L. A. Marshal 
The defeat of the Eighth 
Army by Chinese Communist 
Forces. The first full report on 
the entry of the Chinese Com- 
munists into the Korean War. 
$5.00 


1G From Flintlock to M-1 
Joseph W. Shields, Jr. 
The development of shoulder 
arms in the United States. $7.50 


17 Battle Cry 


Leon Uris 
The story of a Marine. The 
tale of American youth in the 
crucible of war. True, funny, 
terrible and touching all at 
once. $3.95 











































Based on the sales of the Gazette Bookshop 


| The Caine Mutiny Court Martial 

This is the publication of the smash-hit play by the same title. 
Interwoven through the dialogue is the whole story of what happened 
on the Caine. $2.75 


2 Men of Colditz 
P. R. Reid 
A fascinating study in nationalities. Colditz housed English, Dutch, 
Polish, Belgian and American POWs. The author contrasts national 
modes of behavior and escape techniques. $3.95 


3 The Last Captain of Horse 
Werner Bergengruen 
A genial novel, urbane and witty. It is the delightful recollections 
of a retired Captain of Horse, who in our own times stands as the last 
representative of the age of chivalry. $3.50 


4 Confederate Agent 
James D. Horan 
The secret story of the Confederate plot that nearly destroyed the 


Union from within. A story of espionage, sabotage and treason. $5.00 


5 The Blue Hussar 
Roger Nimier 
The French version of From Here To Eternity. An 18-year-old joins 
the French resistance movement in 1940. $3.75 


6 Strategy For The West 
Sir John Slessor 
Bold, dynamic and controversial. A working plan for final victory 


over Communism by one of the great military strategists of the West. 
$3.00 


7a Kesselring — A Soldier’s Record 
Field Marshal Albert Kesselring 
Kesselring was on the spot all during World War II, wherever things 
were happening. His knowledge of participation at every point of 
crisis gives the book a dramatic touch. $5.00 


3 The Execution of Private Slovik 
William Bradford Huie 
Private Eddie Slovik was the only American Soldier to be executed 
for cowardice on the battlefield since 1864. This story raises questions 
to which our wisest leaders still lack the answers. $3.50 





THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP * BOX 106, M. C. S. * QUANTICO, 


—— BOOK ORDER FORM 


My check or money order for $0.00. 
numbered books: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
21 22 23 24 


SEND T0: 





NAME G RANK (PRINT) 


ADDRESS 





Sept. 


Members of the Marine Corps Association may deduct 15 per cent from the list price 


f of any book in print. C.O.D.s can not be accepted. 








9 
19 


VA. 


is enclosed for the following 


10 
20 







































































































































We were a little late getting the first 
prints out of the shop, but we were striving 
for perfection and it took a little time. The 
finished product is rolling off the presses now, 
however, and there’s a stock ready for imme- 
diate delivery. 


Identical prints are a part of the Marine 
Corps’ permanent display at the Smithsonian 
Institute. 








Order Now! Twenty-two different color 
prints of Marine uniforms $1.00 


The MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 











“A good ceremonial parade 
ts a great morale builder for 
troops and commanders; 
though the troops grumble at 
the preparations, it does them 
good—as soldiers—and they 
enjoy the spectacle and the 
pride of disciplined corporate 
power. For a commander 
there is no better opportunity, 
other than the test of actual 
battle, of judging the temper 
and spirit and standards of a 
unit. When all is well it ts 
exhibited by the care and 
forethought revealed in the 
preparations and_ turn-out, 
the crispness and accuracy of 
orders, the steadiness of the 
men while waiting, by the 
freedom and confidence, even 

the swagger of their move- 

ments and, perhaps most 
of all, by the way in 
which they meet the 
inspecting officer's 
eyes. 
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